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INTRODUCTION 


Shortly after the first Pacific - wide Conference of 
Churches and Missions met at Malua 1961, the Rev'd. R.K. 
Orchard compiled a report entitled, Beyond the Reef . The 
records of the Lifou Assembly in 1966 are in typed and 
duplicated form only. Conscious of the fact that each Assem¬ 
bly of the Pacific Conference of Churches is an historic 
occasion the delegates at Davuilevu irr May 1971 voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of a more permanent record of the 
Second Assembly. 

A convenor for an Editorial Committee was appointed by 
the Assembly. The Editorial Committee was Rev. J. William_ 
Matthews, Miss Elena Savou, Miss 'Anne Walker, Rev. Galuefa 
Aseta, Miss Margaret Chapman and Rev. John Mavor (Convenor). 

The task of preparing this Report for publication has 
been both arduous and rewarding. Two options were open to 
the Committee. The first was to present in short summary 
form a selection of what was said and done during the 
Assembly. This would have been brief and easily read. The 
Committee decided, however, that a more extensive report 
should be prepared. There are relatively few documents 
available that have been compiled by the Pacific Churches 
or for the Pacific Church situation. Therefore, the Report 
which follows is a full one. Much editing has been done. 

More could have been done. But we have endeavoured to 
arrange the material so that a secretary in a Pacific Island 
Church Office; an interested reader overseas; a research 
scholar in a Department of Missions in a University; a 
Pacific Island layman and others, could all find the 
information they seek. 

This Report is a committee effort, and we hope, a 
successful one. Editing was done by Bill Matthews, Galuefa 
Aseta and myself; Elena Savou of the PCC Office and Mele 
Vea of the PICEC Office handled the original typing; 

Mereseini Vosaki typed the copy for publication; Anne Walker 
provided layout and design. Margaret Chapman and Betty 
Whysall did the proof reading and the final editing was my 
responsibility. 


The title of the Report - "The Fourth World Speaks" is 
drawn from Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni's words at the Uppsala 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. He claimed the 
world could not just be divided into three. There was the 
Fourth World - the vast number of little islands that dot 
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Herein the Fourth World speaks. 
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CHRISTIANS OF THE FOURTH WORLD MEET IN FIJI 


A Report of the Pacific Conference of Churches 

by 

Rev. C. F. Gribble 

Methodist Overseas Missions, Australasia 


We sometimes speak about the main areas of human need 
as being Africa, Asia and Latin America, forgetting the 
needs of the people in the islands dotted over the great 
Pacific Oceano We talk about the three worlds - Western, 
Communist and Neutral (the Third World) - but a Pacific 
Christian leader drew the atention of people everywhere to 
a Fourth World 00 o the Pacific» 

The people of the Pacific Islands are known as some 01 
the happiest, friendliest, most leisurely people in the 
world. But there are new and insidious things happening in 
their countries, things brought there by our western ways. 
It was to consider their common problems of this new day 
that the representatives of Pacific churches met in May for 
fifteen days at the Second Assembly of the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of Churcheso 

The Assembly was the third such gathering. The first 
coming together of Pacific Churches in this way took place 
in 1961 at Malua, Western Samoa. The Churches held their 
first Assonbly five years later at Lifou, New Caledonia and 
this meeting, five years after Lifou, was the second full 
Assembly of the Conference. The theme was "God's Purpose 
for His People." 

The Assembly was opened by the Minister for Labour, 
Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau. The meetings were chaired in a 
remarkable way by Mrs. Fetaui Mata'afa the wife of the ex- 
Prime Minister of Samoa, and a leading Congregationalism in 
that country. She not only had complete control of all* 
procedure but was able to sit people down and lift people 
up when they needed it. She did everything with typical 
Pacific Island charm and cheerfulness. 

The opening Service took place in the Centenary Church 
Suva. The Governor-General, Sir Robert Foster and the 
Prime Minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara attended. At this 






service the Chairman of the Fiji Council of Churches, Father 
Hannan, welcomed the delegates and spoke of one of the great 
treasures of Pacific people as being their capacity to care 
for others - to even waste time for others. "In the changes 
that are taking place in the Pacific Region,” he said, "when 
the sifting out has finished and the sediments have fallen 
we hope that they will always keep this caring high up in 
their scale of values.” 

The address at the Opening Service was given by the 
Rev’d. Dr. Sione Amanaki Havea of Tonga, who for many years 
has been the Chairman of the Pacific Conference of Churches’ 
Continuation Committee. It was a fine address from St. 
John’s First Epistle on the three tests of the Christian 
life - faith, love and obedience. After the service the 
congregation moved across to the crypt of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral where lunch was served by members of the Fiji 
Council of Churches. 

Bible Studies were led each morning by Dr. Harold F» 
Hanlin, a missionary working in the Caroline Islands. Every 
evening, worship was taken by groups of students from the 
Pacific Theological College. The various Island groups 
incorporated traditional elements of their culture into the 
worship. There were modern ’’spirituals” composed by young 
Christians of today and sung to guitar accompaniment. One 
of these was ’’Sweet Pacific Prince” or the Pacific song for 
the time between Easter and Pentecost: 

”It’s still in the village day and night, 

Forty days of waiting for Christ to show 
His might, 

’Wait’ He said, ’until I go, and then my 
gifts will fall' 

And in the stillness we all know He’s 
risen for us all.” 

The problems of the Pacific Churches were studied under 
these headings - Renewed in Faith, Renewed for Mission, New 
Paths of Service and A New Unity in Christ. 

In the discussion on the renewal of faith,problems of 
nominal Christianity in the Pacific and what was referred 
to as "boring worship”, with sectarian groups taking ad¬ 
vantage of the situation, were considered. There is a lack 
of indigenous relationship to the life of the Church and a 
plea was made for these colourful people to bring their 
singing and dancing into their worship and church gather- 










mgs. Materialism was seen as a threat to the church. Many 
looked for material gain from Christianity and when this did 
not come some turned to spirit worship and cargo cults. 
Marriages that were expensive, because of the bride price 
and arranged in a day when young people wanted freedom to 
choose, were under criticism. Pastors and ministers were 
too often regarded as chiefs and bosses rather than as 
servants and the word from the Conference to them was to 
know and serve their people and relate their lives and their 
preaching to the real problems of the villages and the towns 


The church can be renewed for mission by taking steps 
to come closer together. Where unions had taken place there 
had come renewed life and joy in the church. Evangelism 

at th ? centr ® churches 1 mission. Second and 

lrd generation Christians have become only nominal, mostly 
because of inadequate preaching, religious education and 
pastoral care. Hinduism, European secularism, cargo cults 
and animism were fields waiting for the challenge of Christ. 

Witchcraft survives as a living cult. Christians and 
even ministers used it. People often turned to it because 
of the.shallowness of their faith and the lack - of clear 
preaching and teaching. Expensive medical services and the 
absence of a deep relationship between doctor and community 
sometimes produced witchcraft. The Conference resolved that 
the church, and government medical departments, should study 
these things, instruct more carefully the people in the value 
of modern medicine, and give more care to mental illness and 
the ministry of healing. 


. Tourism is bringing new hope to many economically poor 
island groups in the Pacific. But in its wake it is bring- 
lng the evils of exploitation, drunkenness and prostitution. 

We should look upon tourists as visitors to be welcome" the 
Conference said, "and not people to be exploited.” The 
Churches have a ministry to tourists and a responsibility to 
guide their members and government so that they may have a 
healthy attitude towards tourism. 


In study of New Paths to Service, the Conference saw 

these paths leading into the Home, Education, the Job the 
Community. Youth was turning away from the home and’ 
family m serach of new values. The problems of tradition- 
bound attitudes to authority in home and church were 
alienating young people who left home and village for places 






where new freedoms were experienced. The church must be in 
touch with new challenges in family life, the school, work, 
in town and village. "As styles of life change in the 
Pacific so paths of Christian service must change 

A large part of the Conference's discussion was 
centred on the unity of the church in these widely scatter¬ 
ed Pacific countrieso National Councils of Churches have 
been formed and new fellowship has been experienced with 
the Roman Catholic Church and some movements towards Church 
Union have brought renewed life c The final words of the 
Assembly in the discussion on A New Unity in Christ was 
"Let us, therefore, on the basis of our common baptism in 
Christ move to visible unity in the confidence that we 
shall be given the grace to overcome the things which at 
present divide us„" 

The matters for discussion at Davuilevu were in many 
ways those which we find on the agenda of the church at 
home and indeed, of t he church universal - the conflict 
between old and new, youth and age, the static and the 
flexible. The representatives will have found many new 
insights in their search together during these two weeks 
of conference. They made discoveries together which they 
may not have made in island isolation. They went away sure 
that God was doing new things through His Church in the 
Pacific today, and that with faith in Him they would be 
shown His will and purpose for the future. 
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Opening Speech by Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau, K.B.E 
Photo by Public Relations Office, Suva 












Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau and others receive yaqona. 
Photo by Public Relations Office, Suva 












THE OPENING CEREMONY 


PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 
Monday, May 3rd, 1971 

Opening speech by Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau, KBE, MC, ED 

Ratu Sir Edward addressed the delegates and other 
guests. He referred to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Fiji Council of Churches, Mr. J. Kamikamica had made his 
task easier by supplying information about the Inaugural 
Meeting and the First Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. 

Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau continued: 

"Nevertheless* what remains, namely the actual 
addressing of such a distinguished gathering today is a 
task that many layman would not like to face, especially 
when one knows that the theme of this Second Assembly is - 
’God’s purpose for His people 0 ’ 

I venture to say that in the Pacific, you will find 
that where there is beauty there is culture; and where 
there is culture there is religion,, My presumption, which 
is not likely to be mistaken, is that your experience in 
knowledge of the area of the Pacific from which you come, 
bears confirmation of that statement«, 

In these disturbing times when the banners of material¬ 
ism and cynicism are seen throughout the world, when the 
permissive society with its vice and its contempt for 
morality threatens the very foundation of civilized decency, 
where can we look for our defence, for resistance to the 
encroachment of evil? 

The answer is that we look to the churches. Not to 
individual churches but to the churches in unity. The 
churches in alliance against the forces of evil and gather¬ 
ed in a conference such as this. 

No church on its own, no matter how powerful, no matter 
how great its membership, can stand alone and unaided 
against the forces of evil which are rampant in the world 
today. 
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As a military man, I think in terms of military 
tactics in the battle against evil„ I think of the need 
for solidarity and co-operation» I must have not only my 
immediate and particular aims but also my general aims 0 I 
must know the best methods of achieving those aims and have 
drive and determination in the fight against the enemy„ 

In times of peril, in times of war, the nations of the 
world join in alliances for survival. This is what the 
churches must do, and thank God, are doing. They are alive 
to the situation. They realize its gravity and this Con¬ 
ference of Pacific Churches realized it eleven years ago. 
Since then, the influence and effectiveness of the Con¬ 
ference has greatly increased. This is demonstrated today 
in this Assembly. We have not only the delegates represent¬ 
ing member churches of the Pacific Conference, who come from 
all over the Pacific, but we also have observers from power¬ 
ful church organizations from many parts of the globe. We 
have observers from the World Council of Churches, from 
various national councils of churches and from church 
organizations in Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the U.S.A. 
France and Thailand. It gives us great encouragement to see 
these representatives among us for it shows that there are 
mighty forces for good. These representatives from outside 
the Pacific know more of the battle against evil than we do 
for it is in the highly developed countries that the strug<- 
gle is at its fiercest. 

Our relatively remote position in the Pacific has given 
us some protection from the insidious infiltration of 
materialism, godlessness and outright evil. As a result, 
the vast majority of the people of the South Pacific 
countries follow their religion devoutly, support their 
churches with a great amount of self-sacrifice and give 
tremendous inspiration to their leaders• 

But we have no room for complacency. In these days of 
modern communication and ever-increasing travel between 
countries, no one can foretell when the seeds of evil which 
are unfortunately flourishing in so many countries, will 
start to germinate in the islands of the Pacific. We must 
be on guard, we must be ever watchful. The churches 
individually, and the countries individually must not rely 
upon their own strength and their own resources. They must 
come together in assemblies such as this to form strong 
alliances, to build impregnable bulwarks and to defend the 
love of God and the respect for religion which, happily, 
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still permeates this area. 


The Pacific Conference of Churches can be a great 
power for good because it is inter-denominational and 
includes churches in Papua New Guinea, the New Hebrides, 
the Solomon Islands, Tahiti, New Caledonia, the Marshall 
Islands, the Carolines, Nauru, Niue Islands, the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, the Cook Islands, American Samoa, 

Western Samoa, Tonga and of course Fiji. 

The aim of the conference is most commendable - to 
determine priorities and to encourage working together and 
sharing resources to achieve the goals desired. The church¬ 
es have contributed much to the progress in the Pacific and 
in Fiji, in particular they have assisted greatly in the 
development of the spirit of understanding and tolerance 
among our multiracial community. 

The theme of this Assembly is 1 God’s Purpose for His 
People. It is indeed important at this time, when material 
values and aspirations appear to be the main preoccupations, 
that the churches should remind the world that man does not 
live by bread alone. 

Today the urge and surge of what may be termed as, the 
quest of modern knowledge in the Pacific area, is a unique 
feature in the modern trend of developing countries. We 
see its manifestations in the rush everywhere for higher 
education. 

I leave one thought with you on this issue, that is, 
the urgent need for the fullest encouragement in the 
corresponding development of the spiritual side of youth 
today. For we all accept that youth is eternal, eternal 
as romance, and that the epigrammatic child is the father 
of the man. We don’t have to wait for a child to reach a 
certain school standard before he is given spiritual teach¬ 
ing . 


So, I for one, look to and upon the Pacific Conference 
of Churches - this inter-denominational and ecumenical body 
- the newest Christian development in the Pacific - as 
having the potential elements to inspire. The Fiji Council 
of Churches inspired us here on the second day of our 
Independence, when it held an Ecumenical Service of Thanks¬ 
giving and Dedication. There were representatives of all 
major religions in Fiji and His Royal Highness the Prince 
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of Wales attended. At such a service, one had the feeling 
of oneness and visualized the irregular and complicated 
boundaries of the major religions, no overlapping but 
dovetailing like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. It was then 
that I felt that heaven was a hill with so many roads lead¬ 
ing up to it and each individual must choose which to 
follow. 

If we accept that an organization that is subject to 
growth and development must in its own time display res¬ 
ponsible maturity and great influence then in the backward 
glance of time covering a period of nearly two hundred 
years we see a colossal creation, in the Christian religion 
in the Pacific. Here is an example of a living organiza¬ 
tion, with all its churches as its spiritual network, 
with the sky as its limit, blazingly alive. Even in such 
a period as ours when the world seems to be running into 
an evil epoch the good the churches have done is, therefore 
doubly endearing to us. 

May this Assembly be fruitful and rewarding to you all. 
May it see more strength and vigour added to the power of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches in its battle for good. 

As we are in the antipodes where things are supposed 
to be upside down, or back to front, I shall end as I 
should have started On behalf of the Government and people 
°i Fiji> i welcome you all, our visitors, to this Assembly. 

It gives me great pleasure indeed to declare this 
Pacific Conference of Churches Assembly open.” 




Presentation of the Yaqona, Davuilevu 

Photo by Public Relations Office 
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Following the opening ceremony a traditional Fijian 
welcome was provided by people of the Rewa area. 

The Ceremonial Greeting included the following 
features: 

Tama 

Ceremonial greeting. 

The form of greeting is different in various parts of 
Fiji. The formal greeting commonly used in traditional 
ceremonies, is n Duo...O M . The form of greeting indicated 
the place where the people come from. In some parts of 
Fiji there are special greetings for the men and for the 
women. The M Tama" _’s he traditional way of greeting a 
high chief, an importc visitor or it can be used to 
announce one’s arrival at a village or home. 

Qalogalovi 

Presentation of l a while's tooth. 

The whale’s tooth is the item of highest ceremonial 
value to the Fijian people. 1 is presented to bring 
peace or make war, or to welco, important visitors. The 
ceremony of ’’Qaloqalovi” is also performed to welcome an 
honoured guest or important visitor. 

Sevusevu 

Presentation of roots of the "Yaqona” plant. 

The ceremony of "Sevusevu" is performed when visitors 
arrive at a village or home. It is also performed as part 
of a full welcome ceremony. 

Meketaki Yaqona Vakaturaga 

Presentation of ceremonial yaqona drink.(kava) 

The chant performed tells the story of the process of 
cutting and mixing the yaqona root and the presentation to 
the honoured guests. This particular ceremony is perform¬ 
ed on very special occasions. At the Assembly several of 
the leaders received bilos (cups) of yaqona on behalf of 
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the whole Assembly. 
Ulivi ni vosa 


Ceremonial acknowledgement addresses given by the 
honoured guest. 

The words spoken by the spokesman express thanks and 
good wishes asking for blessings for the purpose of the 
meeting 0 

Wase ni Yaqona 

Presentation of foodo 

The food is presented to the honoured guest to acknow¬ 
ledge the part he has played in greeting the ceremonial 
presentations already made to him over the speech<, The 
presentation of food completes the formal part of the tra¬ 
ditional welcome ceremony 0 

Fijian Traditional Dance 

A group performed four short dances (mekes) on the 
themes of The Creation of the World, as recorded in 
Genesis; The Great Flood; Jonah being sent to Ninevah; The 
Crucifixion. 



Fijian Traditional Dance 
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DAVUILEVU 


The Second Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches was held at the Christian Leadership Training 
Centre, Davuilevu, Fiji. 

Davuilevu is a well known name in Fiji, the Pacific 
and even beyond that 0 This large piece of land stretches 
from the road on the bank of the Rewa River, almost oppo¬ 
site Nausori, inland for quite a distance. It measures 
1,000 acres. Because the shape of the block of land is 
similar to the shape of a big conch shell it was given the 
name Davuilevu. Davui is Fijian for conch shell and levu 
means big. The Conch shell is blown to announce the 
arrival of an important chief„ So the big conch shell or 
Davuilevu is a suitable tame for a place which trains 
Heralds of Christ T s Kingdom. 

Originally Davuilevu was the station which formed the 
headquarters for the Mission to the Interior. Rev. Thomas 
Baker and a party of nine set out from there in July 1867 
in an effort to bring the Gospel of Christ to the people 
inland. Baker and seven of his party were murdered. Two 
escaped to bring back the sad news. 

For many years Davuilevu was abandoned as a mission 
station but in 1904 it was made an Educational Centre. 
Ministers, preachers and teachers were all trained there. 
Today teacher training is no longer one of the functions 
undertaken by the Methodist Church in Fiji. But the 
Lelean Memorial School and the Christian Leaders’ Training 
Centre are important additions to the area. 

Both preachers and teachers from this station have 
long since travelled throughout Fiji, and to other Pacific 
Islands. Most of these in the past were Davuilevu trainees. 

It is fitting then that Pacific Conference Assembly 
was held at this historical centre of the Methodist Church 
in Fiji. 
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Methodist Leadership Training Centre, the location of the Assembly 
Photo by Methodist Overseas Missions« 
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THE JOURNAL OF DAVUILEVU ’71 


ESPECIALLY BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS 
May 1st - 15th 1971 


SATURDAY, 1ST MAY 

During the day the delegates arrived. They came by 
plane to Nausori, by bus from Suva and by car from several 
placeso Delegates selected their places on the double 
decker bunks and then queued up for registration„ Many 
happy friendships were renewedc Some people recalled the 
First Assembly at Lifou e Members of the same denomination 
from different parts of the Pacific greeted one another 0 
There was an air of joyousness, friendship and anticipation„ 

That evening under the experienced leadership of the 
Secretary, Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni, the delegates introduced 
themselves to the whole group c The overseas visitors and 
consultants were welcomed and they quickly responded to the 
Pacific Island love of fun and laughter. 

SUNDAY, 2ND MAY 

On Sunday morning, the delegates attended a Welcome 
service at Centenary Methodist Church, Suva. The Governor- 
General, Sir Robert Foster and Lady Foster, the Prime 
Minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara and Adi Lady Lala were 
among those who attended this service. 

Father Hannan welcomed the delegates and the visitors 
on behalf of the Fiji Council of Churches. The Chairman of 
the Assembly Mrs. Fetaui Mata’afa replied on behalf of the 
Conference and the Chairman of the Continuation Committee, 
Rev. Dr. Sione ’A. Havea, preached the sermon. We were 
reminded of the time during the Second World War when John 
Havea and Setareki Tuilovoni were both unable to return home 
from Sydney. During those- days of. discussions they shared 
visions and dreamed dreams of the Pacific Island Churches. 
These are coming to fruition in present days• 

Conference members were entertained to lunch at the 
Sacred Heart Cathedral Crypt. The meal was provided by 
women of the Methodist, Anglican, Presbyterian, Congrega - 
tional and Roman Catholic Churches in Suva. 
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In the afternoon some delegates visited places of 
interest in and around Suva. They were entertained to 
afternoon tea at the home of the P. C. C. Secretary at 
Tamavua. Others prepared to lead study groups. A third 
group carried out necessary preparation ready for Monday 
morning. 

^^tCNDAY, 3RD MAY 

Following the official ceremonial opening of the 
Assembly, the first session commenced at 11.15 a.m. Dr. S. 
A. Havea, as Chairman of the Continuation Committee, took 
the chair and led the devotions. 

Dr. Havea reported that the Continuation Committee had 
selected Masiofo Fetaui Mata'afa as Chairman of the Second 
Assembly. Dr. Havea welcomed Mrs. Mata f afa, who responded 
and thanked Dr. Havea for the work he had done as Chairman 
of the Continuation Committee.- Mrs, Mata’afa then addressed 
her remarks to the members of the Assembly, requesting that 
Pacific Island delegates participate fully in discussions 
and not feel embarrassed by lack of English„ She asked the 
members to keep in mind three questions : 

lo How are things in my church since the Malua 
Conference? 

2 o Has the ecumenical movement made any progress? 

3o How is the faith in my church today? 

Mrs. Mata f afa expressed the opinion that the faith was warm 
only. It is so easy to be a Christian in the Pacific. 

The Secretary, Rev. S C A. Tuilovoni took his place and 
Miss Allison Down was appointed Minute Secretary of the 
Assembly. 

The Secretary explained that official delegates from 
churches had the right to speak and to vote. Observers and 
consultants had the right to speak by permission of the 
chair, but not to vote. The Programme and rules of debate 
that had been circulated to members were confirmed by the 
Assembly. 

Those Present : 


A List of those present at the Assembly is given under 
a different section of this Report. 
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Greetings: 


Greetings were received, from many Organizations and 
Institutions in the Pacific area and from. Overseas Fraternal 
Bodies. 

Amendments to Constitution : 

The Assembly dealt with the amendments to the Consti¬ 
tution as were circulated to member-churches. Among the 
amendments made by the Assembly was this one - 

"The Assembly shall have power to appoint other 
committees of a permanent or temporary nature 
or to accept existing committees or organiza¬ 
tions as committees of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches." 

The approval of the above amendment by the Assembly 
enabled the Structure Committee to submit, at a later stage, 
a revised structure of the Pacific Conference of Churches in 
which new committees of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
were suggested and the co-ordination of Pacific Conference 
of Churches Committees might be achieved. The detailed 
structure and revised constitution of the P.C.C. are pro¬ 
vided in Chapter 6 of this Report. Later in the Assembly 
this resolution was passed : 

"That in view of decisions made at the Assembly, 
we ask the Executive Committee to propose amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution for the consideration 
of the churches in preparation for the next 
Assembly, as is required by the P.C.C. Consti¬ 
tution, Clause 10." 

Application for Membership : 

Rev. Jack Sharp, as Moderator, presented the applica¬ 
tion from the United Church in Papua, New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands for membership to the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. The resolution which was carried by acclamation 
was as follows: 

"That we accept with joy and thankfulness the 
application of the United Church in Papua, New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands." 
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The Chairman recorded special pleasure in that, at the 
Lifou Assembly, it had been felt that the New Guinea area 
was mowing away from the rest of the Pacific, but had now 
returned as full participants in the P.C.C. The United 
Churdh observers automatically became official delegates of 
the Assembly. 

Afternoon Session : 

At the afternoon session there was the presentation of 
the Theme of Commission 1 by Professor Charles Forman and 
the Rev’d. John Key. The Theme was Renewed in Faith . 

Commission I material and other Commission presenta¬ 
tions and Recommendations are included in this Report. The 
background papers used in all Commissions are gathered to¬ 
gether in Chapter 7. 

Bible Society in the South Pacific : 

The Rev T d. Edward Moody, Secretary of the Bible Society 
in New Zealand, presented copies of today’s English Version 
of the New Testament to each member of the Assembly with the 
compliments of the Bible Society in the South Pacific. 

Creative Evening : 


In the evening the first of the Creative Themes was 
developed by Miss Anne Walker and the Rev’d. J.W. Matthews. 

These Creative sessions are explained in more detail 
in another part of this Report. 

TUESDAY, 4TH MAY 

The presentation by Commission II on the Theme, Renew - 
ed in Mission, was given Tuesday morning. In the afternoon 
Commission III challenged us to New Paths of Service . 

WEDNESDAY, 5TH MAY 

In the morning Commission IV introduced their topic, 
Ngw Unity in Christ . 

As the presentation was shorter than expected, Rev. 
Edward Moody was called to speak to the Assembly regarding 
the work of the Bible Society. He presented packets of 
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Bible Society Literature to the delegates. 

THURSDAY, 6TH MAY 

The members of the Assembly worked hard in their re¬ 
spective groups, grappling with the problems that had been 
raised in the presentations of the topics of the four 
Commissions. 

FRIDAY, 7TH MAY 

At a special session the report of the Women’s Confer ¬ 
ence that had been held the week before the P.C.C. Assembly 
was presented by Mrs. Lorini Tevi. 

It was resolved that we receive this report and in¬ 
clude it in the report of the Second Assembly of the P.C.C. 
The following resolutions were acceptedo 

Considering the value of island women T s contribution 
and their practical point of view in the work of the 
church today, the P.C.C. Assembly resolves 

n That the P.C.Co Women T s Assembly continue to 
meet within a week before each P.C.C. Assembly 
session every (5) years,,” 

’’That a letter of thanks be written from the 
P.C.C. to the Asia Church Women’s Conference 
of the E.A.C.C. for making possible the 
"Women’s Assembly." 

SATURDAY, 8TH MAY 

V 

Some of the groups dealing with the themes of the 
Commissions continued to meet on Saturday morning. At 
this stage of t he Assembly various groups such as the 
Finance Committee and the Structure Committee were working 
intensively at their tasks. 

SUNDAY, 9TH MAY 

The delegates went in groups to the Churches of Suva, 
Rewa and Bau. Some Assembly members preached. All were 
received most graciously and all greatly enjoyed the feast 
provided by the congregation at each place visited. 

In the evening the delegates attended a great public 
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meeting in Albert Park, Suva. That event is reported 
separately. 

MONDAY, 10TH MAY 

The Plenery Session met in the morning. 

Following the report of Commission I this resolution 
was carried. 

"That the communication of t he faith should be 
indig^'nized in its forms and expressions so 
that/it could be meaningful to the people, for 
example in songs, dances, dress, and biblical 
stories 0 " 

Later in the afternoon the Steering Committee T s 
recommendations were taken„ 

An application from the N.Z. Methodist Church to 
become one of the members of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches was received. Following lengthy discussion in 
which delegates expressed clearly their goodwill and desire 
for fellowship with New Zealand, and in which problems in 
the way of such acceptance were brought to light, the 
following motion from the Steering Committee was carried. 
The voting was 39 - 12. 

"That the Pacific Conference of Churches : 

1. receive the application of the New Zealand 
Methodist Church for membership with apprec¬ 
iation of its interest in the Pacific, and 
its desire to have an official link with the 
P.C.C.; 

2. ask the Methodist Church of New Zealand to 
understand that the Pacific Island Churches 
are still struggling to grow together in 
selfhood and in the carrying out of their 
common tasks within the P.C.C.; 

3. reconsider this matter at the next Assembly." 

In the evening Dr 0 George Knight and Rev. Lopeti Taufa 
spoke to the Assembly about the Pacific Theological College 
and the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools 0 


At the Conclusion of these reports the Chairman made a 
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warm speech in recognition of the work of both Dr. & Mrs„ 
Knight. Dr. Knight was to complete his term as Principal 
of the P.T.C. at the end of 1971 after six years of out¬ 
standing service. 

Dr. and Mrs. Knight were given a standing ovation by 
the Assembly. 

TUESDAY, 11TH MAY 

Following Bible Study, Commission II report was presen 
ed and received. 

After discussion and a number of verbal amendments, it 
was resolved that we adopt the Report of Commission II . 

During the afternoon business was considered by the 
Assembly. 

Assembly Report 

The importance of the Assembly is what.happens at home 
not only at Davuilevu. The materials and spirit of the 
Assembly must be efficiently distributed to the people of 
the Pacific. Therefore it is resolved : 

1. ,T That a Report Committee be appointed to gather 
and publish a full report of the Second Assembly 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches in journal 
form, in both English and French, provided funds 
are available. Included should be an introduction 
to the Pacific Conference of Churches including 

a summary of the Lifou Assembly, resolutions from 
the four Commissions, working papers of the 
Assembly, such business matters as may be helpful, 
and a Who’s Who of participants. The report is 
to be furnished to all participants, church 
leaders and theological institutions, and made 
available for sale. 

2. ’’That, provided funds are available, a report in 
Dopular format be published for local interpreta¬ 
tion of the Assembly, with pictures and attract¬ 
ive style, representing all parts of the Assembly, 
including the Bible Studies. 

3. ’’That a tape documentary and music be produced 
for delegates who may use them for broadcast and 
other local reflection on the Assembly. 

4. ’’That a filmstrip of the Assembly be produced as a 
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means;of communicating the spirit of the meeting 
to local groups." 

Invd/tation from the New Zealand National Council 


It was resolved 

lc "That we accept with thankfulness the invitation 
from the New Zealand National Council of Churcles 
to send an observer from the P.C.C. to go to 
their Annual Meeting every year. 

2. "That we empower the Executive Committee to 
select the observer every year„" 

South Pacific Arts Festival 

A letter was received asking that the churches do 
something about this c It was resolved : 

"That the Christian Communication Programme be 
given the responsibility for organizing this c " 

Faculty of Theology 

Whereas the Assembly represents all the people and 
groups of the Pacific from the American Trust Territories 
in the North, to Tonga in the South, from French Polynesia 
in the East to Papua-New Guinea in the West, and is thus 
in touch with and representative of the mind of all the 
Pacific peoples; 

And whereas the University of the South Pacific has 
been established to serve those same peoples; 

And whereas, according to the charter of the U.S.P. 
that University is to teach whatever is relevant to the 
life and orderly development of the Pacific Region; It 
was resolved: 

"That the Assembly requests the Council of 
the U.S.P. to establish a Faculty of Theology 
within the University." 

Pacific Islands Students at the University of the 

South Pacific 

Considering the problems which exist for Pacific 
Island students who come to undergo studies at U.S.P. and 
other academic or technical institutions, the P.C.C. 
Assembly recommends : 
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’’That churches submit lists of names and denomi¬ 
nations of new students from their islands at 
the beginning of each academic year, to the 
Secretary of the Fiji Council of Churches, who 
will then contact denominational leaders concerned. 
They will attempt to assist these stu ents in 
any way possible during their stay in Fijio” 

Chain Letters 


It was resolved that: 

”In an attempt to put a stop to the current 
’’racket” of circulating letters among church 
leaders and members with the aim of acquiring 
in a fast way vast sums of money, the P.C.C. 

Assembly recommends that churches give clear 
and specific warning to their ministers and 
members not to indulge in this dubious and 
seemingly un-Christian practice.” 

In the evening the programme was provided by a group of 
people who had attended one of the Family Life Seminars . 

Each of the participants spoke of the personal value of the 
Seminar and referred to what he had accomplished in his home 
area. The leadership for the evening was given by Rev. P. 
Niukula, the Director of the Family Life Programme of the 
P.C.C. 

WEDNESDAY, 12TH MAY 

The report of Commission III was presented during the 
morning and the Report of Commission IV in the afternoon 0 
Both of these were adopted in an amended form after con¬ 
siderable debateo 

In the evening the two organizations, Pacific Islands 
Christian Education Council (P.I.C.E.C.) and the Christian 
Communication Commission (Cris Com) presented their Reports. 
Members of the P.I.C.E.C. Staff and others involved in PICEC 
shared in that presentation. Rev. Bill Matthews, Director 
of Cris Com, gave a good illustration of the way various 
media can be used in communicating the Gospel and shared 
some of the hopes for the new communication programme. 
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THURSDAY, 13TH MAY 


After Bible Study the day was devoted to dealing with 
unfinished business. The Structure Committee had been work¬ 
ing hard and time was spent considering their interim report 
and asking for some further changes. 

An informal discussion had been held between the con¬ 
tingent from Australia and a group of interested Pacific 
Islanders. Out of their discussions the following resolu¬ 
tions were drafted: 

Resolutions arising from the Australia-Pacific consultation 


It was resolved that : 

1. "The P.C.C. Assembly asks the Australian Council of 
Churches to approach the Australian Government with 
a request that it increase the amount of its over¬ 
seas aid to the South Pacific area (i.e. the area 
covered by the South Pacific Commission) and that 
it give consideration to widening the categories of 
aid so as to provide scholarships for leadership 
training, preferably locally but also overseas, and 
also for rural development 0 

2 0 "The P.CoCo Assembly draws attention to the serious 
problems of over-population in many Pacific Islands, 
coupled with the lack of economic resources, and the 
time-gap until current plans and overseas aid can 
solve the problem,. It therefore urges that 
Australia permit the entry of a substantial number per 
annum of Pacific Islanders, both skilled and unskilled, 
for a period of years and that they do so by 
negotiation with the relevant governments or 
administrations. It asks the Australian Council of 
Churches to raise this matter with the 
Australian Government and to report back to the 
P.C.C. Secretary with a view to further appropriate 
action, if necessary, and to inform the Australian 
High Commission in Fiji of this resolution. 

3. n The P.C.C. Assembly resolves in view of the 

shortage of teachers and of specialist teachers 
in Western Samoa, Tonga, the Gilbert & Ellice 
Islands, Fiji, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Solomon 
Islands and Papua New Guinea, that Australian 
Mission Boards be asked to find qualified teachers 2 7 





for long or short term service, and that the 
Overseas Service Bureau in Australia be invited 
to increase its help in meeting the need for 
volunteer teachers in the Pacific; and that 
these needs be made known to the E.A.C.C. for 
sympathetic consideration and assistance.,” 

Scholarship Fund 

We recommend : 

lo "That P.C.C. establish a scholarship fund to 

cater fcr some of the scholarship needs of the 
islands. 

2 0 "That we refer this matter to the executive 
committee„" 

South Pacific Games 


We recommend : 

"That since the South Pacific Games will next be 
held in Tahiti, the churches send names and deno¬ 
minations of any of their members attending the 
games, to Mr. John Doom, who will help make their 
stay more comfortable by contacting leaders of 
their denominations and by providing general 
assistance." 

Pacific Journal of Theology 


It was resolved : 

1. "That publication of the Pacific Journal of 
Theology be indefinitely suspended; 

2c "That a committee on publications be appoint¬ 
ed to explore other means of publishing and 
distributing theological and church news, and 
other materials otherwise covered by Pacific 
Journal of Theology; 

3c "That all funds be reserved for costs of 
future publications of this nature by the 
P.C.C., either independently or jointly as 
may be determined by the committee on pub¬ 
lications o " 

































Representative Delegations 


Considering the need for a more representative delega¬ 
tion from each member church, the Pacific Conference of 
Churches Assembly recommends : 

"That each delegation from the member-churches 
to the P.C.C. Assembly include members of its 
clergy, women and youth." 

Joint Action for Mission 


It was resolved: 

1. "That this Assembly request the member-churches 
that one Sunday be set aside to be P.C.C. Sunday 
and the offering be used for our Joint Action 
for Mission within and outside the Pacific. 

2. "That the P.C.C. Secretary write to the churches 
giving three dates (for example March 1st, 
Pentecost and another alternative). The Secre¬ 
tary should ask which date they prefer. If one 
date suits a large number of churches then this 
should be the day chosen as P.C.C. Sunday." 

Assembly Participants to Speak 

It was resolved : 

"That the member-churches be asked to use the 
participants who go back from the Assembly to 
speak to the local congregation 0 " 

Model Constitution 

It was resolved : 

"That we receive the model constitution of the 
Programme Committees. There were further reso¬ 
lutions asking the Executive to draft the nece¬ 
ssary changes in the P.C.C. constitution and 
enabling Programme Committees who already had 
a constitution to continue to operate under 
that until the changes necessary were imple¬ 
mented. " 


That evening, the following report was received from 
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the Nominations Committee : 


Chairman 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Mrs. Fetaui Mata'afa 
Rev. Ta Upu Pere 
Mr. Inia Vukialau 


Congregational 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 


The other 5 members of the executive to be appointed 
from the Programmes : 


Christian Education 
Christian Communication 
Family Life 
Faith and Action 
Church and Society 


Rev. William To Kilala United 
Mr. John Doom Reformed 

Rev. Edward Subramani Anglican 

To be based on Tonga and Samoa 
To be based on Solomon and New 
Hebrides. 


Sometime after the Assembly, it was discovered that 
Revo Ta Upu Pere would not be available because of medical 
reasons. 

Father Michael Aike (Church and Society) and Dr. John 
Havea (Faith and Action) were included in the executive. 

It was resolved : 


’’That the eight (8) names nominated for the 
Executive Committee be the executive for the 
next five years.” 

Assembly Report Committee 

The following committee was appointed : 

Rev. John Mavor (Chairman), 

Rev. Bill Matthews, 
with oower to co-opt. 

Finance Committee 


These people were appointed to the finance committee : 

The Treasurer (Mr. Inia Vukialau), 

Mr. B. Lemberg (a banker) 

Mr. Adriu Rogoimuri and 
The P.C.C. Secretary. 

Later in the evening Rev. Philip Potter spoke about 
the World Council of Churches and told of the development 
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on the work of the various Programme Units. 


U. Kyaw Than , the Secretary of the East Asia Christian 
Conference told of the growing work of this body in Asia 
and of their desire for close links with the P.C.C. 

FRIDAY, 14TH MAY 

Dr. Hanlin led the Assembly in the final Bible Study 
of the series - God's Purpose for His People. These Bible 
Studies, in edited form, are to be printed as a separate 
book and will be available for sale. 

Later in the morning and in the late afternoon the 
outstanding business was completed. 

Scholarship Scheme 

It was resolved : 

n That the P.C.C. plan its scholarship scheme in 
association with the E.A.C.C. scholarship scheme 
to enable more people to benefit from both 
schemes, and that the executive implement this.” 

Movie 


It was resolved : 

1. "That P.C.C. look into the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing a movi6 on the work of the member- 
churches of the P.C.C. to be exhibited to tour¬ 
ists coming to the area and to other people 
who were interested. 

2c "That the task of preparing the film be given 
to the Communications Programme Committee." 

P.C.Co Property 

It was resolved : 

lo "That in view of the fact that the P.C.C. 
Organization is expanding and developing, 
this Assembly authorizes the Executive 
Committee to explore the possibility of 
acquiring a property, preferably in Suva, 
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for an office block to provide office space for 
P.C.C. Offices and to preserve P.C.C. RecordSo 

2 o "That the executive Committee be authorized to 
suggest ways of financing the project." 

Relationship with W.C.C. 


It was resolved : 

"That because of the fact that Pacific Conference 
of Churches is still in its infant stage, W.C.C. 
be requested to continue to provide us with 
consultants." 

Amendment to Constitutions 

The P.C.C. Assembly recognizes that in the earliest 
stages of the P.C.C. it was desirable that the P.C.C. 
Secretary be related to the Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism of the World Council of Churches that he be the 
Secretary in the Pacific for the W.C.C. But this is no 
longer necessary. It therefore asks : 

"That the Executive Committee propose a 
suitable amendment to clauses 6(a), 6(f) 
and 9(a)." 

French Translator 

It was requested : 

"That a person be made available for this 
purpose for the next Assembly and that the 
appropriate body be requested to help 
finance this." 

The P.C.C. Budget 


The Resolutions and the Budget were submitted to the Assem¬ 
bly by the Budget Committee and adopted in the following 
form: 

1. "That the Secretary write to the Divison of 

World Mission and Evangelism of the W.C.C. 
and ask them to provide the additional allo¬ 
cated amount of $2500.00 for expenses 
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of this Assembly and follow up. 

2. "That between the meetins of the Assembly 
and the General Committee, the Finance 
Committee be empowered to fill casual 
vacancies in the Finance Committee. 

3. "That the amount of up to $3000 0 00 from 
the accumulated fund be applied to meet 
the debt on the expenses of P.C.C. house 
if necessary. 

4o "That we ask the Treasurer to inform the 

Churches that are in arrears of the amount 
owing and to encourage those churches to 
pay as soon as possible. 

5. "That we ask all churches to increase their 
allocations. 

6 . "That we adopt the budget showing a deficit 
of $586.00 and point out to the member- 
churches the need to raise this extra money. 

7. "That the Executive Committee review the 
Secretary’s salary annually in the light 
of the Fiji cost of living index and that 
part of the contingency item in the Budget 
be reserved for any cost of living adjust¬ 
ment . 

8 . "That the Finance Committee be the Secre¬ 
tary, Treasurer, B. Lemberg and Adriu 
Rogoimuri. 

9. "That the Finance Committee be the trustees 
of the P.C.C. 

10. "That the Family Life Committee present 
their Budget to the Executive Committee 
which shall be empowered to make any 
necessary allocation from the Accumula¬ 
ted Funds. 

11. "That the Finance Committee keep the 
Special Funds separately from the General 
Funds, and consider short term investment 
of them. 
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12 „ ’’That the office of the new house be used 
as the official office of the P.C.C. 

13. ’’That enquiries be made to authorities 

concerned about renting the basement of the 
P.C.C. house. If it is possible, that the 
second garage be converted into a sitting 
room and a kitchen of the new unite" 

BUDGET 


All amounts are in Fijian Dollars. 

INCOME 1971/72 


Anglican 

Polynesia 

$ 94.00 


Melanesia 

152.00 


New Guinea 

116.00 

Micronesia 

Marshalls 

60.00 


Ponape 

60.00 

Methodist 

F i j i 

364.00 


Tonga 

152.00 


Samoa 

96.00 

Congregational 

Samoa 

300.00 


Nauru 

100.00 


Niue 

30.00 


Ellice Is. 

24.00 


Gilbert Is. 

40.00 


Cook Is. 

48.00 

Presbyterian 

New Hebri des 

74.00 


Tahiti 

152.00 


New Caledonia 

62.00 

United Church 


2 50.00 

D.W.M.E. (Grant) 


6 ,000.00 

New Zealand National 

Council of Churches 

490o00 

Deficit 


586.00 

$9,250,00 

EXPENDITURE 

Secretary’s salary 


2,000 o 00 

Office Expenses (postag 

e, stationery etc) 

500.00 

Office Helper’s salary 


50^.00 

Telephone & Cable 


120.00 


C/F 

$3,120,00 
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EXPENDITURE 


1971/72 


B/F $ 3,120 o00 

New Office Equipment 350 o 00 
Secretary's Travel (local and overseas) 2,000.00 
Superannuation 40 o 00 
Allowances (entertainment, children, health) 200.00 


Lease of Land 

Rates, Insurance and Maintenance 
Executive Committee Annual Allocation 
Audit Fees 

Removal Cost of New Secretary (half cost 
in 1970/71) 

Contingencies 

Programmes: Faith and Action 

Church and Society 


Christian Communications Budget 

It was resolved : 

"That the Assembly accept the Christian Com¬ 
munications expenditure budget for 1972 as 
a basis for seeking contribution to income. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
total asking is US$30,690.00." 

P.I.C.E.C. 

It was resolved : 

1 0 "That the report of the Director of the 

Christian Education Programme be received." 

2 o "That in accord with P.I.C.E.C. papers on 
publishing, this Assembly endorses the 
proposed scheme of the Christian Education 
Programme for establishing a Christian Pub¬ 
lishing House. 

3. "That in accord with P.I.C.E.C. papers on 
publishing, this Assembly endorses in 


190 o 00 
250.00 
1 , 000.00 
50 o 00 

350.00 

200.00 

750.00 

750.00 


$9,250.00 














principle the proposed scheme as fulfilling 
Recommendation 13 of the Madang Consultation 
on Christian Communications, (Communication 
in the South-West Pacific, p. 37) subject to 
the findings of the Officers of the P.C.C. 
who shall have power to co-opt, on the 
receipt of the Literature Report prepared by 
the Rev'd. K. Engel. 

4. "That the Christian Education Programme should 
try to organize and fund a Course and Seminar 
for Christian Education Policy Makers , to be 
held at a suitable location in the Pacific as 
soon as practicable in accord with the PICEC 
paper on this. 

5, "That the Christian Education Programme shall 
be empowered to revise the precise form and 
objectives to meet the needs of the situation 
to the greatest advantage» 

6 0 "That we accept the budget of P.I.C.E.C. sub¬ 
ject to the review of the officers of the PCC." 

Church and Society Programme 

It was resolved : 

"That Fr. Patrick Murphy of Papua New Guinea 
be asked to establish the Committee on Church 
and Society." 

Message to the Churches 


The Second Assembly of the P.C.C. has been held at 
Davuilevu, Fi^i, and as members of the Assembly turn their 
faces homeward, each one who has shared in the hard work, 
inspiration and fellowship of the meetings, offers thanks 
to God for his guidance and blessing, and to you in the 
Churches for making this gathering possible. We send our 
greetings to you. 

The participants in the Assembly were set a tough task 
as they sought to understand the theme of the Assembly 
'GOD’S PURPOSE FOR HIS PEOPLE.’ From the beginning, in many 
and varied ways, we faced the questions and studied to pre¬ 
pare ourselves so that we might fulfil God’s purpose more 























effectively. The Assembly brings to you the following 
points of concern and hope : 

V Let us tr y to read and listen together to what the 
Word of God tells us through th e Holy Spirit concerning 
today's life and our relationship to God and our neighbour, 
and then apply this individually in our own lives. Each’ 
of us needs to clarify his own faith but we need to do this 
together, with other Christians. We believe that if we 
are more serious about our fait’- instead of accepting it 
uncritically, our faith will be deepened.. We will also be 
better able to see o^r life in relation to our faith and to 
see what is expected of us in service to family, community 
and country. 

2. We thank God that since the last Assembly the United 
Church in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon islands has been 
formed. Our experience together here strengthens in us a 
resolve to urge our member Churches to begin discussions 
with a view to organic union in areas where this is possible. 
We have studied the problems of our divisions, and as we 
look a t them together they become glaring Our disunity is 

a stumbling block to the purpose of God, and we have seen 
the problems to be not only theological but also largely 
emotional. It is our prayer that we will all achieve new 
unity as we seek to fulfil God T s purpose for His people,, 

3. We are confronted with the great challenge of mission 
tor our Churches• The task is formidable• There are still 
so many people who do not know Christ in the wide area 
touched by this Conference of Churches. There are so many 
who are now outside the effective reach of our mission in 
the towns, cities and mining centres in our territories. 

There are growing numbers of expatriates and sects with 
whom our Churches have no contact. Christ T s message to us 
remains unchanged. He says T Go into all the world', and 
today we urge you to take courage and undertake the task at 
hand. You will be led into new paths of service and we 
trust that you will call upon us, the members of this 
Assembly, to share what we have learned. You will receive 
copies of the studies, reports and resolutions of the 
Assembly and we hope that you will make the fullest use 
possible of these. 

4. Through our evening devotionals, the Bible studies, 
and our commissions, we have been constantly made aware of 
the need to make our worship, fai+h and Christian lives con¬ 
sistent with the claim we make that the Gospel is relevant^ 





today in this changing and fast moving world. There have 
been exciting suggestions and experiments and although, we 
are cautious about them, we do believe that God is guiding 
His people by His Spirit and that He has a wonderful purpose 
for His people here in the Pacific. There will be much work 
ahead of us, with all its accompanying tensions, and demands, 
and we pray that we may be faithful. 

We record our thanks to our hosts here in Fiji who have 
shown us such wonderful hospitality, and to our many friends 
who have been praving for us whilst we have met here. As we 
go out, committed to each other by the new friendships and 
experiences which we have shared, our prayer is clearly ex¬ 
pressed in the words of our Lord in His own prayer» 

"...that they may all be one» O Father I May 
they be in us, just as you are in me and I am 
in youo May they be one, so that the world 
will believe that you sent me." 


Committees of P.C.C. 


The following Committees were basically adopted by the 
Assembly. 

Rev. Ta Upu Pere was elected Secretary but subsequently 
it was discovered that he was unable to take up the position 
for medical reasons. 

The Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni is continuing as secretary, 
till the end of 1972. 

The Executive Committee is now to be composed of the 
P.C.C. office bearers and one person from each Programme 
Committee. 


1. Executive Committee 

Mrs. Fetaui Mata T afa 
Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni 

Mr. Inia Vukialau 
Rev. William To Kilala 
Mr. John Doom 
Rev. Edward Subramani 
Dr. Sione A. Havea 
Fr. Michael Aike 
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Chairman 

Secretary (till 1972 
-note above) 

Hon. Treasurer 

P.I.C.E.C. 

Christian Communication 
Family Life 
Faith and Action 
Church and Society 














































Christian Education Interim Programme Committee 

(including co-opted members) 


Rev. D. Reekie 

Rev. W. To Kilala 

Rev. Brian Macdonald-Milne 

Rev. Iosia Taomia 

Dr. H. Hanlin 

Rev. J. William Matthews 

Rev. Setareki Nasilivata 

Rev. John Cottier 

Rev. Posenai Musu 

Rt. Rev. J.T. Holland 

Rev. Eric Brodie 

Rev. J.E. Mavor 

P.C.C. Secretary 

1 French speaking member 

Christian Communication Progr 


Mr. John Doom 

Fr. Ao Tierney 

Rev. Henry Wilson 

Revo Josateki Koroi 

Mr, Ian Johnstone 

Fr. Po Thirlwell 

ReVo Jo Mavor 

Mr o Leo Saulep 

Rev. J. William Matthews 


Family Life Programme Committee 

Rev. V. Toma 
Rev. Iosia Taomia 
Rev. Paula Niukula 
Mrs. M. Bamford 
Mr. Samuela Vanini 
Rev. B. Lenturut 
Pastor T. Pamauri 
Fr. Edward Subramani 
Miss Mele Liu Tongilava 
Rev. Jude Sampson 

Finance Committee 


Committee 


Chairman 


Secretary 

Director 


Convenor 


Mr. Inia Vukialau 
Mr. B. Lemberg 


Hon. Treasurer 
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Mr. Adriu Rogoimuri 

P.C.C. Secretary 

6. Fait h & Action and Church & Society Programme Co m mittees 

These are to be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

In regard to the Church and Society Programme Committee it 
was approved that Fr. Patrick Murphy be invited to form the 
Church and Society Programme Committee. 

Message of thanks to our Hosts 

This Assembly places on record its heart-felt thanks for 
all that our hosts have done to make this Assembly a memora¬ 
ble one. From the time of our arrival in Fiji, members have 
experienced not only welcoming Christian friendship, but 
abounding hospitality. We have been overwhelmed by the kind¬ 
ness and generosity of many groups from villages and churches 
who have provided food and entertainment for us. We are 
conscious of the great effort that has been involved in pre¬ 
paration for and running of the Assembly 0 Throughout the 
meetings of the Assembly and during the visits around Fiji 
we have been wonderfully received and we appreciate the 
opportunities which we have had to meet people in the Church 
and community, and to see something of life in Fiji„ The 
work of the Assembly has been smooth and effective because 
we have been so well cared for by those who have cooked, 
washed and served unceasingly for our comforts 

We thank God for the new friends here whom we will long 
remember and pray that he will guide and bless our Fiji 
brethren in the challenging days ahead. We ask the Fiji 
Council of Churches to express to all concerned our love and 
appreciation. 

Message to the World Council of Churches 

The Second Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Church¬ 
es meeting at Davuilevu sends greetings to the World Council 
of Churches. Since the first Assembly some of our members 
have joined the W.C.C. and increasingly our Churches are 
becoming interested in and involved with the work and 
policies of the W.C.C. We acknowledge gratefully the gene¬ 
rous help given to member churches here by the W.C.C. and 
take this opportunity of expressing our special thanks to you 
for making available to us the great wisdom, experience and 
insights of the two special representatives who have helped 
us during this Assembly, namely the Rev T d. Alan Brash, and 
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the Rev T d. Philip Potter. We recognize that we will continue 
to be in need of your support in many directions, but we 
assure you of our desire to become contributors as well as 
receivers in the wide outreach of the W.C.C. With our greet¬ 
ings we offer our prayers for the W.C.C. and to all our 
brethren linked through your fellowship. 

Message to the Australian Council of Churches, East Asia 

Christian Conference, National Councils of Churches of New 

Zealand and the U.SoA. Mission Board.r, represented here and 

the Bible Society 

At the second Assembly of the P.C.C. the members of the 
Assembly have again been aware of the keen interest in and 
generous support for member churches of P.C.C. which comes 
through National Councils of Churches, the E.A.C.C. and 
Mission Boards overseas. We thank you most sincerely for 
your help. We appreciate especially the greater freedom of 
action which many of you give us now in the use of staff and 
finance. 

There has been a steady growth towards the establishing 
of our identity as a people who belong together here in the 
Pacific in the purpose of God, and as we go out from this 
Assembly, we know that we have made further advances here. 

We pray for your patience if we seem to insist on our inde¬ 
pendence when at the same time we welcome your gifts. We are 
your brethren in Christ, we need you, and we believe that in 
the purpose of God you need us. We belong together in the 
mission of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We send you our greetings and love, and pray that God 
will bless you and us in fulfilling His purpose for His people 
here in the Pacific and throughout the world. 

Resolutions of Gratitude 


Following the expressions of gratitude to the overseas 
agencies that support the work of the P.C.C. and the member 
churches, special resolutions of appreciation were recorded. 
The Assembly honoured the Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni who has 
served for four years as Secretary. The delegates also paid 
a special tribute to the work of Rev„ Frank Engel, General 
Secretary of the Australian Council of Churches who has been 
the W.C.Co Consultant associated with the P 0 C.C. for many 
years» 










Afternoon Programme 


Despite the wet weather the people of Fiji made every 
effort to farewell the Assembly with entertainment. A splen¬ 
did Fijian feast was provided for the evening mealo 

The closing worship on the Friday evening was conducted 
by Uo Kyaw Than, Secretary of the East Asia Christian Confer¬ 


ence c 


Thanks were expressed to the Chairman for her fine 
leadership, to the people who had worked hard to prepare, and 
to the hosts throughout the great educational complex at 
Davuilevu and especially at the Methodist Leadership Training 
Centre. 

The Chairman in her closing remarks reminded us of how 
often we wear our Christian label as we wear a hibiscus 
flower - when it suits us we wear it but w’-en it is finished 
then we throw it away. It is the purpose of God that he be 
in the centre of our lives. Though we are imperfect, God T s 
Kingdom is perfect. In our weakness we are strengthened by 
the Holy Spirit. Jesus said to his disciples and now says to 
us, "As my father sent me, even so send I you." 

So ended Davuilevu T 71. With Ni sa moce (good-bye) the 
members left for home to be God’s People in His WorId. 
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REPORTS OF THE FOUR COMMISSIONS 

GOD T S PURPOSE FOR HIS PEOPLE - RENEWED IN FAITH, MISSION, 

SERVICE AND UNITY 

PREFACE 

How do we know God T s purpose for his people? 

From the Bible, through reading Christian writers, in 
sharing ideas with fellow Christians from different tradi¬ 
tions and beliefs, the Holy Spirit inspires us to new under¬ 
standing of God T s purpose. 

These papers may change your life and you through the 
process of knowing Christianity. 

Delegates and observers at the Second Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches were each assigned to one of 
the four study Commissions : 

I Renewed in Faith 
II Renewed in Mission 
III New Paths of Service 
IV New Unity in Christ 

The Assembly members received papers and platform pre¬ 
sentations on these four Commission Themes during the first 
two days at Davuilevu. Individual Commissions met during 
the remaining days of the first week to consider questions in 
each subject area, to share ideas about the areas and to help 
write position reports on Faith, Mission, Service and Unity e 
The object of these Reports was to state representative 
ideas from the members and Churches of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches for the consideration and the possible guidance 
of other Christians in the Pacific and elsewhere. 

Your use of the Commission Papers 

The Reports which follow result from the studies by 
Assembly delegates. They represent the combined thinking of 
this group of Christians in the Pacific, who prayerfully 
sought to understand God T s purpose by working together 
during the Assembly. They hope that you will read the reports 
carefully and look for those parts on which you or your 
church need to work. Maybe you have other problems or other 
answers which should be added. Decide for yourself what 
growth you and your church need to fulfill God’s purpose. 
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For fuller background and discussion of the questions, 
look at the study papers printed after the reports. These 
papers were prepared for the Assembly by a number of indiv¬ 
iduals and groups. They offer you additional resources for 
your study of God T s purpose for His people. 

You may find your personal study stimulating. Perhaps 
you would like to talk with other people about the ideas you 
receive from these materials. If so, arrange for informal 
meetings. Maybe you feel that your church should take 
official action on the recommedations. Find those ideas 
which will help you or your church to serve God’s people more 
faithfully. Put them into practice. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION I 


RENEWED IN FAITH 


The following points reveal our present situation and 
indicate the directions we should be taking if we in the 
churches are to be renewed in faith: 

1. Study of the Faith 

Let us try to read and listen together to what the word 
of God tells us through the Holy Spirit concerning today T s 
life and our relationship to God and neighbour, and then 
apply this individually in our own lives. Each of us needs 
to clarify his own faith, but we need to do this together 
with other Christians a We believe that if we are more 
critical about our faith, instead of accepting it uncritic¬ 
ally, our faith will be deepened. We will also be able 
better to see our life in relation to our faith and to see 
what is expected of us in service to family, community and 
country. 

2• Nominal Christianity 

Many people go to church only because it is a habit. 
The faith has little meaning for them. The worship is 
boring. Sectarian groups come in and take advantage of this 
situation. We need a faith which is more meaningful, a wor¬ 
shipping of God with real spirit and an expression of our 
beliefs through every part of life - politics, business, 
recreation etc. 

3. Indigenizing Worship 

The communication of the faith should be indigenized in 
its forms and expression so that it can be meaningful to the 
people, for example, in songs, dances, and Biblical stories. 

4. Materialism and the Faith 

Our faith is concerned for man’s material condition and 
the church must be concerned about the ways it uses material 
things for its own life. At the same time we do not want 
the faith to be seen as merely a means for material gain Q 
Some people looked for a material return when they became 
Christianso Now they conplain because they do not receive 
material goods from the churcho Some turn to spirit worship 
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or cargo cults as a result. We need to stress from the very 
beginning the spirit of love and giving in Christianity in 
order to avoid this. The church and individual Christians 
must be careful to see that their material resources are used 
for the true benefit of people. 

5 c Marriage 


In some areas, family arrangements in connection with 
marriages are often too costly and the result is that some 
couples live together as man and wife without being married 
in the church. Costs should be held to a minimum by the 
families. 

6 o Youth Movements 

Youth jnovements are strengthening the church and deserve 
full encouragement and support „ Sometimes they serve as a 
bridge bringing various denominations together, But the 
young people need to appreciate the old, and the old the 
young. We must confess that there is a generation gap and 
we on both sides must try to bridge the gap. 

7. Ministerial Difficulties 


Pastors and ministers need opportunities for refresher 
courses. They also need times when they can talk together 
in groups. Bishops, Chairman, and others should minister to 
the ministers. At the same time the ministers need to be 
reminded that they are called to be servants in the ch-urch 
and not bosses! They need to talk with the members of their 
congregations and know their lives so that preaching and 
teaching can be related to the real problems of people. New 
preaching methods such as visual presentations (you see -you 
understand) and the congregation sharing in the preaching 
are necessary for today 1 s men and women. 

8. Informal Gatherings 

The formation of clubs and the holding of informal 
gatherings in homes, especially for discussing human rela¬ 
tionships, can be of great benefit to the church. Family 
prayers in the home should be encouraged on the radio and 
in the press. 

Influence of Other Religious Groups 

Where members of the church are joining new sectarian 
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groups they should be visited and the faith should be dis¬ 
cussed with them<, There is need for printed explanations of 
the faith in the local language to give to such people. Some 
explanation of the beliefs of the sectarian groups is also 
necessary, both to those going over to the sects and those 
loyal to the churches. Church members should be more active 
in distribution of scripture selections. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION II 
RENEWED FOR MISSION 
1 0 Ministry of Reconciliation 

Introduction : 

The Church is called by her Lord to a ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation. A convert from Hinduism states that in Fiji the 
Christian Church makes little impact on the Indian community 0 
Indians feel that the Churches are not united in their con¬ 
cern for the Indian people., 

What forms should the ministry of reconciliation take 
in the South Pacific today? How can the churches carry out 
this ministry? Joint Action for Mission will involve the 
loss of prestige and of special privileges by individual 
denominations but may strengthen Christian mission. Joint 
control of institutions, schools, clubs, lay training centres 
shared Church buildings; joint translation of the Scriptures 
and teaching materials; joint theological training and dis¬ 
cussions about organic union are all possibilities for recon¬ 
ciled and reconciling ministries. 

We thank God that the United Church in Papua, New Guinea 
and the Solomon Islands has been formed by the Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians; that Councils of 
Churches have been formed in Fiji v New Hebrides and the 
British Solomon Islands; and that inter-church committees 
function in some other territories; that ecumenical organ¬ 
izations for Christian Education in Fiji, Western Samoa, 
American Samoa, and the Solomon Islands have been set up; 
that steps have been taken in Fiji towards re-establishing 
union discussions and that the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches throughout the South Pacific have agreed to start 
discussions. 

We recommend therefore : 

(1) that Churches in the Pacific area take immediate steps 
wherever possible to initiate discussions about organic union 
in the hope of significant progress before the next Assembly., 

We suggest that these discussions should include the 
Roman Catholic Church wherever possible» 
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We consider that the following churches could take 
steps towards organic union in the near future : 

Fiji : Methodist, Anglican, Presbyterian, Con- 

gregationalist, Churches of Christo 

New Hebrides : Presbyterian, Anglican, Churches of 

Christ (in consultation with United 
Church in the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea) 0 


Samoa : Congregational Christian Church, Con- 

gational Church of Christ, Methodist, 
Anglican, Apia Protestant Church. 


Solomon Is 
Tonga : 


T.P.N.G. : 


Anglican, United Church. 

Free Wesleyan Church, Church of Tonga, 
Anglican. 

United, Anglican. (In consultation 
with Lutheran Churches.) 


(2) that P.C.C. study one local situation and what other 
churches in the world are doing about organic union to form¬ 
ulate a basis for organic union in the South Pacific; 

(3) that local leaders to take the initiative in starting 
dialogue and in bringing this unity about. Meetings for 
dialogue (mutual explanation and discussion of each other's 
beliefs and practices) should be for women as well as men; 

(4) that Churches engage in Joint Action for Evangelism and 
Service wherever possible. We consider that churches should 
try to carry out this joint action not only with each other 
but with other religious bodies, and that they should seek 
to form Councils of Churches (or inter-church committees) 
where this has not already been done; 

(5) that the various Mission Boards co-operate in support 
of churches in the Pacific which are acting jointly; 

(6) that churches formulate a policy in regard to relation¬ 
ships with different sects operating in the Pacific area, 
namely 

a. those groups which confess the Lordship of Jesus 
Chris t. 

b. those groups which have broken away from existing 
denominations (e.g. Christian Fellowship Church in 
the Solomons). 
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c. those groups which do not confess the Lordshio of 
Christ (with some of whom co-operation in social 
service etc. might be possible); 

(7) that churches investigate ways in which to deal with 
cargo cults or nativistic movements, for example, in the Mew 
Hebrides (Jonfrum etc.) and in Papua New Guinea; 

(8) that churches initiate a depth study in those areas 
where church members are being drawn away by sects, in an 
attempt to discover the reasons for this, and the results 
of this study and of any other studies related to it (espe¬ 
cially regarding the Mormons) be communicated to other 
churches. Such information might be obtained from research¬ 
ers already working in some areas, or from studies already 
completed; 

(9) that P.C.C. approach the University of the South Pacific 
with the proposal that P.C.C. appoint a full-time chaplain, 
and also seek ways of financing such an appointment. 

2. Evangelism 

A quarter of the people in the South Pacific (approx¬ 
imately 1 million) are still unevangelizedo Most of these 
are in Fiji (particularly Indians), Papua New Guinea, the 
Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides• We have a duty to go 
to them 0 This is not just the responsibility of churches in 
Fiji and Melanesia, but of all Pacific Churches. Minority 
communities in all territories are too easily forgotten e.g. 
Chinese, Europeans, Indians, Japanese, Koreans. We must also 
be aware that second and third generation Christians are 
often nominal Christians, mostly because of the inadequency 
of the preaching, religious education and pastoral care 
provided for them. Many people find that the church is not 
willing to adapt its ways and its attitude to suit modern 
conditions, while others lose touch with the church when 
they move from one area to another. 

We recommend therefore: 

(10) that the Pacific Theological College supervise a depth 
study of the religions and movements confronting the 
Christian Church in the South Pacific today, e.g. Hinduism, 
European Secularism, Cargo Cults, Animism; 

(11) that churches make self-studies of their structures and 
of areas of evangelism open to them and of their ability or 
inability to deal with these, and to ask these churches to 
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report to the P.C.C. what assistance they need (from other 
churches etc.); 

(12) that primary evangelism be seen as one of the churches’ 
most important tasks, and information be shared about the 
successful methods of evangelism, such as the Melanesian 
Brotherhood or Tongan Theological students working for 
short periods in industry; 

(13) that Christian Education be an integral part of the 
training in theological colleges and that the Associations 
of Theological Schools promote this; 

(14) that Churches examine their priorities to find out 
whether they are providing enough fully trained youth work¬ 
ers and college and school chaplains to minister to young 
people; 

(15) that lay training and adult Christian Education be 
encouraged through P.I.C.E.C., lay training centres and 
other agencies and the production of Christian literature on 
life issues, Bible etc; 

(16) that Church authorities seriously consider the possibil¬ 
ity of the lay training centres at Davuilevu (Fiji) and 
Malmaluan (New Britain) becoming fully ecumenical. 

3. Witchcraft 

Witchcraft survives as a living cult (even among 
Christian Ministers and people) m the Pacific because o 

a c the shallowness of faith in Christian.people.and 
the lack of clear preaching and teaching, which 
results in fear continuing to remain in the hearts 
of the people. 

bo medical services are not readily available in some 
places or are too expensive« 

Co a distrust in some places of European medicines 
and hospitalso 

do the lack of a deep relationship between doctors 
and the community, and their lack of training in 
dealing with mental sickness and death« 

e. the lack of a developed healing ministry in most 
churches and the ignorance of the ministers about 
different kinds of sickness. 
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f a lack of knowledge about the real properties of 
bush medicineso 

We therefore recommend : 

(17) that Churches co-operate with Government medical 
departments and the South Pacific Commission in investigat¬ 
ing the real properties of native medicines and in instruct¬ 
ing their people about these; 

(18) that ministers contact local "witch-doctors n to find 
out more about how they work and try to persuade them to use 
only what is helpful and to have faith in Christ T s power; 

(19) that ministers be given more advice about how to deal 
with mental illness and how to carry out their healing 
ministry within the healing community of the church; 

(20) that P.I.C.E.C. prepare study materials on witchcraft 
for ministers and lay people as soon as possible; and local 
churches ensure that it is widely studied and used as a 
basis for sermons and instruction; 

(21) that extra training in theology and pastoral care for 
Christian doctors and medical students and nurses be pro¬ 
vided, including awarding of special scholarships; 

(22) that churches approach the Governments of the Territor¬ 
ies to establish medical clinics and rural hospitals in 
needy areas. 

4. - Secularism and Materialism 

Secularism is the belief that the world is sufficient 
to itself and there is no need for God e Materialism is the 
belief that material things are the most important things 
in life, all that really matters. What should be the 
attitude of the Church to secularism and materialism and 
those who are caught up in them? 

a. Secularism and materialism challenge Christians to 
re-examine their own faith to show the Lordship of 
Christ over all thingso 

bo Material things must be used in the right way if 
we are to fulfil God’s purpose for His World; we 
are stewards of all we possess, 

Co Many expatriates are secularists and n?aterialists 
and claim no Christian faith, and need to be con¬ 
verted to Christ. 






We therefore recommend : 


(23) that Church members be helped to understand the full 
meaning of Christian Stewardship and how to use all good 
things God has given us with thanksgiving; 

(24) that P.I.C.E.C. produce studies on Secularism and 
Materialism, the Christians 1 attitude to them, and ways to 
minister to secularists and materialists; 

(25) that Churches form ecumenical team ministries for 
industrial mission where possible. 

5. Tourism 

Tourism is bringing new influences into our islandso 
Tourists are visitors to be welcomed and not people to be 
exploitedo The churches have a ministry to tourists and a 
responsibility to guide their members and Governments so 
that they may have a healthy attitude to tourism„ 

We therefore recommend : 

(26) that Churches help to provide attractive, genuine and 
suitable entertainment for tourists (e c g. through youth 
groups); 

(27) that the Churches provide a ministry to tourists shar¬ 
ing with them the joyfulness of our Christian faith; suit¬ 
able ministers should be available to minister to the 
spiritual and psychological needs of tourists; 

(23) that the Churches ensure that Governments have a clear 
policy to control tourism for the well-being of our people, 
keeping an eye constantly on the effects of tourism on the 
cost of livinc and other factors which affect the poor, the 
old, the sick and the very young, and taking political action 
when necessary 7 ; 

(29) that the Fiji Council of Churches, the Cook Islands 
Christian Church and others who are working out Church 
policies towards tourism share their findings and statements 
with all P.C.C. member-churches. 
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COMMISSION III REPORT 


NEW PATHS OP SERVICE 

Introduction 


Christian life is changing in both rural and urban 
contexts. Although the churches recognize the great need 
for service to the home, education, and community, they must 
place higher priority on these needs. 

The churches must take steps to equip families to meet 
the challenges of new values, relationships, and ways of 
living. They must search creatively for ways persons can 
discover full life in the new situations they face. 

The churches should take the initiative to organize 
study and analysis of the community to determine needs. 

Where government or private agencies should take action, 
the churches serve as the mediator and adviser for the 
appropriate groups, working privately through its members. 

It should encourage action through resolutions and petitions, 
as well as influencing legislation and action. 

Co-operation between churches and other organizations 
should be encouraged at every stage so that church members 
may be informed and consulted in steps of action to be taken. 
United effort is essential for effective achievement. 

The complexity of situations in our changing world 
cause problems for which the churches need to show more 
concern. 

Paths of Service which concern this Commission partic¬ 
ularly are : 

1. The Home. 

2. Education. 

3. The Job. 

4. The Community. 

This report is- divided into four sections, wit; ach 
item defining problems and recommended actions in t^ch 
instance. Though the form is changed from xhat presented 








in the Assembly, the wording approved in plenary session is 
retained. 

1„ The Home 

The home is the heart of society, building its values, 
providing the bridge from one generation to the next 0 

(a) Parents are poorly equipped to pass along their values 
to their children s Talk of sex has been tabu and there has 
been little discussion of challenges to family and life 
patterns in the Pacific* 

Christian courses of study for men as well as women are 
desperately needed to emphasize obligations to their families 
and to the community. 

(b) Some husbands and wives fail to show mutual respect for 
each other. Too many parents don T t treat their children with 
loving concern and respect which often results in children 
failing to show respect for their parents. Island people 
love children very much but are not always aware of how to 
show this love in ways that are best for the children. Nor 
are parents fully aware of their changing responsibilities 

in this modern world. Children should be valued as persons 
and be given growing responsibility. 

Adults need Christian training in sex and moral:.values. 
Techniques of training children to understand, their sexuality 
and personal relationships should be given to parents. 

Family planning is a necessary part of training for family 
responsibility. Appropriate pre-marital instruction and 
marriage counselling should be provided. 

(c) Unhappy homes produce people who look for peace in 
drinking. Men drink because of their problems, youth drink 
to show they are growing up* 

(d) Some children are left without adequate supervision 
while parents are working. 

Churches should encourage families to place high prior¬ 
ity on full education for children and youth. Providing 
child care, kindergarten facilities, supervised study, and 
other activities are some suggestions for supporting educa¬ 
tional aims * 

(e) Many places are meeting problems of girls who do not 
have adequate housing and supervision, particularly as they 
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come into the towns to study and to work. From crowded 
living conditions with relatives, from lack of money, and 
from other reasons, some of these girls go into pros¬ 
titution . 

The home and community need to work together to pro¬ 
vide for unguided and misguided children and youth who get 
into trouble. 

Churches need to recognize the problem of prostitution 
at several.levels: 

Prevention of the problem may be approached through 
supervision counselling, housing, job training, and fellow¬ 
ship with wholesome young people. Contact with and 
rehabilitation/of these girls is necessary. Healthy family 
relationships, sensible sex education in the home and in the 
home church and other ways must be explored to give girls 
strength to avoid degrading themselves in this way„ Boys 
need training in attitudes to help them avoid exploiting 
unfortunate girls. 

(f) The problem of divorce and remarriage arises in a 
number of Pacific situations. Because of the standards of 
the Church it is often bypassed for marriage ceremonies. 
People marry, divorce, or separate by common consent or by 
legal means, forming new unions outside church sanction. 

The churches need to examine their relation to mutual 
divorce and common law unions in the light of real situa¬ 
tions, considering their pastoral responsibility to 
Christians who need counselling to avoid break-ups of 
marriage as well as counselling and fellowshio with persons 
involved in unions considered "immoral" by traditional 
standards. * 

(g) Child labour is a problem in many of the Island groups, 
especially in the urban areas where children work as 
shoe-shine boys, bead sellers, guides for tourists, selling 
produce and craft work,etc. 

i) Governments and churches should institute social wel¬ 
fare departments or officers to look into problems of 
child labour. 

ii) The churches should be responsible for discovering 
why so many of the children involved come from 
Christian homes. 
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Education 


(a) Dus to lack of suitable teachers, lack of interest by 
children, parents, and community, enthusiasm for Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes is not sustained,. Churches should 
determine the purpose of Sunday Schools and,Bible Classes 
Are they for learning facts or for learning how to live? 

(b) There is little co-ordination between Christian Educa¬ 
tion enterprises; Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, Youth Work, 
Adult Groups. Duplication and competition 'should be elimin¬ 
ated by co-ordinating activities to pm de a variety of 
learning experiences. 

(c) Christian laymen fail to relate the faith to their 
lives. A man’s Christianity must show as well as speak. 
Churches should emphasize training of laymen in everyday 
responsibilities in all aspects, e.g. how can a man become 
a Christian doctor or carpenter. 

(d) There is a need for greater secondary school opportun¬ 
ities, with curricula related to the needs of the Pacific 
communities as well as to realistic job opportunities. 
Churches should encourage revision of curricula to orientate 
them more to Pacific Island needs, including agricultural, 
commercial, technical, and other academic training. 

(e) The lack of family finance prevents some children from 
attending school, just as a lack of funds jeopardizes 
general financing of schools. Churches should examine 
possibilities of scholarships and other aids for needy 
students, from economic use of idle church lands, through 
World Council of Churches aid, and other channels, 

(f) There is lack of facilities in homes for studying„ 
Churches should offer facilities for supervised study, 
especially for secondary students living in homes where con¬ 
ditions of study are difficult. Churches and schools should 
become one basis for community centres. 

(g) Educational opportunities are lacking for slow learners, 
intellectually handicapped, and physically handicapoed. 
Churches should take special interest in persons with spe¬ 
cial needs. In most cases, this will be pioneering work, 
but churches must emphasize that all children are entitled 
to be educated to their fullest capacity. 

(h) Basic literacy, vocational training, and remedial 
classes are not generally available. Churches must emphasize 
continuing education in all parts of the community, taking 
part in united efforts of all churches and co-operation with 
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their Governments to this end. 
3. The Job 


Most Islands have employment problems, especially for 
people with limited education. Working on the land is 
regarded as an inferior occupation. There has been a lack 
of insight in providing for new industries and future 
employment. Too much emphasis has been placed on an irrele¬ 
vant type of education in secondary schools. In many 
communities men are not interested in obtaining employment. 

Pacific economy is basically agricultural. Churches 
must encourage the people to see that there is dignity in 
working the land and that any type of work is important. 
Churches are encouraged to use their lands to provide employ¬ 
ment and income. Churches should seek to discover why there 
is a lack of interest in agriculture and fishing. 

Where possible, industry should be encouraged to provide 
employment. Co-operatives encourage communities to work 
together and are suggested for certain areas. Churches 
should stimulate thought in their geographical areas and 
encourage governments to continue to look seriously at local 
resources for providing jobs. 

4. T he Community 

(a) With the rapid changes in social structure in the Pacific 
Islands, the churches have failed to adjust to the changes 

or have moved too slowly. The church has failed to inter¬ 
pret these changes for those in conflict and confusion. 
Churches must concern themselves with changes brought about 
by modern technology and confrontation with foreign cultures. 

(b) New communities are rising with little or no planning, 
or with lack of foresight. People are caught in a feeling 
of impermanence and are living day-to-day existence, without 
commitment to church or community 0 

Churches must continue to expect deep spiritual commit¬ 
ments from their members c They should study the needs of 
people in the new communities and initiate actions for plann¬ 
ing the communities with those involved before and after 
building. In new communities churches must share their 
facilities in order to conserve land, money and facilities <> 

(c) Sailors on foreign shores have few opportunities to enter 
church life. They are uncomfortable in a new congregation or 
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are frequently looked upon with suspicion, therefore they 
seek the bars, prostitutes, and generally the "fast life". 

Councils of Churches should investigate available church 
services and provide listings to Seamen T s Associations and 
shipping companies. Where the Missions to Seamen are not 
available, Councils of Churches should encourage their 
member churches to be aware of the problems by arranging 
ecumenically to provide for visiting seamen 0 

(d) With the independence of many islands today, the church 
is still maintaining a "hands-off" policy in politics and 
government. This can make the church irrelevant a Some 
Christian leaders are more politicans than Christians in 
their roles as public officials 0 The people are therefore 
not truly represented and much needed legislation is 
neglected. Health, sanitation, and housing are sometimes 
so expensive and controversial that projects are forced 
through without adequate planning and without thought in 
some cases, to the long-term detriment of rather than benefit 
to the people. 

The churches must be the conscience of the government 
and press for necessary legislation, taking firm stands on 
controversial matters and fighting anti-Christian proposals 
with all means at their disposal: legal, political, or 
economical. 

The churches must inform their members of their rights, 
privileges, duties, and responsibilities as citizens. 

Churches must further press for legislation for improvements 
in housing, health, sanitation, and social welfare, working 
for justice in land usage and conditions of labour. 

Conclusion 


This is God’s world, Christians are sent into the 
world as God’s ambassadors, to serve the needs of God’s 
people in homes, education, jobs, and communities. As 
styles of life change in the Pacific, so paths of Christian 
service must change 0 Recognition of problems will lead to 
action as Christians express the love Christ shows for all 
mankind. 







REPORT OF COMMISSION IV 


NEW UNITY IN CHRIST 
1 0 The Present Situation 


There are already many examples of co-operation between 
various churches in the Pacific„ Some of these cover a 
wide area and are general in nature like the Pacific Con¬ 
ference of Churcheso Others are now specific in function 
but still cover the whole area like Pol.C.E.C. Others 
again are local but have a clear purpose like the Community 
Centre in Honiara 0 

Some of these are aimed at helping unity to come about 
by spreading understanding and by bringing the idea of unity 
before the people like ’’The Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity” and people of various churches working with other 
churches« 

In many places there are co-operative efforts in Bible 
Translation. In this as in some other things, Roman 
Catholics are partners in these groups. 

Under the guidance of God the movement toward Church 
Union is world-wide. There has been one union so far in the 
Pacific, the United Church in Papua, New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. 

2. Why is Unity Important ? 

(a) What the New Testament says : 

i) God is one. so his people should be one (Mark 12:28) 

ii) The Church is the Body of Christ (Eph.4; I Cor. 12). 
People should be able to see there is one Christ in 
one body. 

iii) The Lord Jesus prayed for unity ’’that the world 

might believe” (John 17:21). Our part in Christ’s 
mission to the world demands unity. 

iv) Unity does not mean uniformity (that everything 
should be the same), but that all our different 
gifts and cultures should be part of one body (I Cor, 
12:12-31) 

v) Unity strengthens fellowship (Acts 2:43-47) 
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vi) We need each other (Eph. 4:11-13) 

vii) Paul spoke strongly against the evil of division 
(I Cor 0 1:10-13) 

The New Testament seems to show clearly that unity is 
Christ T s will and essential to the carrying out of his 
mission. 

(b) The special importance of ’’Baptism” in our movement 

towards unity 

For unity : While there are crucial problems of convic- • 
tions that divide us, we consider that the Sacrament of 
Baptism is particularly significant for the Unity of the 
Church. It is the starting point and fouiidation of our 
unity. 

This is so because baptism is the act of our identifica¬ 
tion with Christ and with Christ’s people. In baptism a 
person is made one with Christ and with all other Christians. 
Therefore we can already speak of the unity already given 
in Christ. By it we are all received into membership of the 
whole Church. 

Fuller insight into the meaning of baptism has, therefore, 
decisive significance for the unity of the church. 

’’All of us have been baptized into the one body 
by the same Spirit c ” (1 Cor. 12:13.) 

’’But if this unity is already present ’the 
Churches’ must strive to give expression to 
it in fuller measure and more visible form*” 

(Commission IV Preparatory Paper Q ) 

For reneweal : Baptism is the sign of the new age and 
the entry into the new way, the life which is in Christ. 
Therefore it is a source of renewal in the life of the 
individual: of the churches and of the world. The Spirit 

is given ”so that we shall all come together to bneness in 
our faith and in our knowledge of the Son of God, and become 
mature, reaching to the very height of Christ’s full stature” 
(Eph. 4:13). 

We are called out of our childishness and isolation as 
churches as well as individuals. Baptism is not an isolated 
past event, but the dynamic beginning of God’s work in us to 
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make all things new in Christ. 


Baptism is a call to faith and. to service. 

For mission : Baptism proclaims the coming of the King¬ 
dom and calls all the baptized to be identified with Christ 
their Lord in his ministry of preaching, teaching and heal¬ 
ing that all men everywhere may accept him as Lord and find 
their unity in Him. 

Agreement and action : We all agree that baptism means 
that we are joined to Christ and become one with Him and in 
Him. We all agree that baptism stresses the fact that God 
first comes to us with his grace;that it brings us to share 
in all the things which Christ has done for us; that it 
admits us to the community of believers, the Church, and 
that it calls and engages us to be his faithful servants 
for evero 

(c) The urgency for unity in the Pacific 

Many of our island communities are already divided by 
different languages and cultures. Our many churches in the 
Pacific have introduced religious divisions that have 
divided the people even more. How can we bring reconcilia¬ 
tion to these people when we are not reconciled to each 
other? Unity is needed before we can truly present the 
Gospel to the world in which we live. 


Our many churches in the Pacific all preach the same 
God but, because we are many, people can still think about 
many gods. This makes it easier for belief in the oid gods 
to stay alive. 


We are faced with many new situations and challenges 
that cannot be met by our divided churches. Examples of 
these are : the new and very big mines, the new industrial 
areas, the evangelization of groups like the Hindus in Fiji, 
the rapid growth of and social change in our towns and the 
impatience of youth - these are all urgent problems that we 
can best meet together. 

Our people are moving around much more these days and 
they often live and work in places where there is no con¬ 
gregation of their own church. They then become church 
"drop outs" and are often permanently lost to Christ’s 
Kingdom. When the churches are united the people can find 
the united church wherever they are» 
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3. 


Problems We Pace In Moving Towards Unity 


In moving towards unity, we come from churches of 
different heritages and theological backgrounds. Any church 
facing unity cannot ignore differences based on theological 
belief or history, e.g. the beliefs of churches about the 
Lord 7 s Supper. 

Even as we recognize legitimate theological differences, 
however we find that many of t he problems about union are 
based on emotion 0 

When God made us, he made us with emotions which are 
part of our human nature. We do not stop being human when 
we listen to Godo But often our emotions, which help us 
in so many ways to respond to God, also stop us doing all 
he wants of us„ 

It is the emotion we feel towards many things which are 
not basic to unity which sometimes holds us back. Our 
attitude to smoking and drinking, to Sunday observance, to 
our own ways of doing things, our pride in our denomina¬ 
tions and their customs, our fear of the unknown, all these 
are barriers to unity. We do not wish to lose a beloved 
name, a flag, a form of meeting, for we fear we shall lose 
our identity. We do not wish to be swallowed up by another 
group. In these things emotion can overrule reason. 

There is a very natural desire to know all the answers 
and to have perfect agreement before entering into union. 

But this very desire is often found together with a lack of 
complete openness and honesty. Some of this is brought 
about by not wanting to offend people by being completely 
honest to their faces. There are also hidden matters that 
are very hard to bring out because often we do not realize 
that we are hiding them. Sometimes in those who are doing 
the talking there is the fear of losing (in a wider church) 
the status they have now. 

There are always problems relating to property and 
finance and the control of these. Often it is a fear of a 
change in the way these are used and in who will control 
them. 


There are sometimes problems that arise from outside. 
Sometimes some of those who are moving towards union are 
subject to outside control that is not always sympathetic to 
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the movement. The sects also sometimes interfere by seeking 
to play on the fears of people in the churches concerned. 

This is a long list of problems that need to be faced 
and overcome. But the fact that there are many United 
Churches in the world shows that these problems can be met 
and overcome by those who open themselves to the power of 
the Holy Spirit, 

4. What Can We Do? 


Churches which have united have experienced a joy in 
the Lord and a sense of renewal. Not only can we learn this 
from them but their experiences on the journey towards union 
can be a help to us. 

The first need is to create confidence and trust 
between the people of the churches looking towards union. 
They need to get to know each other as persons in Jesus 
Christ. Where it is possible to bring them together, joint 
Bible Study, Fellowship GrouDS and Services of Worship can 
be a help. Even where people are at a distance from one 
another, studies that aim to teach about the other group, 
their way of worship and their daily life; visiting speakers 
can also help. 

We will find further help in our emotional problems 
about union if it is possible to retain existing structures 
and matters of worship, at the level of the local congrega¬ 
tion, until changes come about naturally. It also helps if 
a suitable name for the proposed new Church, and a simple 
outline of its basic structure can be decided on at an early 
date. This gives people something solid around which they 
can begin to form new attitudes. Sometimes a common Hymn 
Book, or Service Book, can be introduced. 

Affirming also our common unity in baptism we must press 
on towards a fuller unity.. We must grow together in the 
Spirit, creating new ways and forms of expressing our oneness 
with Christ-until the churches do in fact become the one 
body of our one Lord 0 We therefore call on this Assembly to 
make a new beginning by asking our member-churches in the 
Pacific - 

(a) to recognize all those baptized as members of the Body 

of Christo 

(b) to recognize each other as churches in the fellowship 
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of the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church„ 

(c) to recognize the baptisms of all the churches gathered 
at this Conference. 

(d) to seek the adoption of one common baptismal certif¬ 
icate 

(e) to hold united^services of baptism., at which the 
ministers of different churches baptize together in 
the presence of their combined concregations. 

Finally each individual Christian, especially each 
leader in his Church, has to face a. time of "self-emptying” 
when we lay everything that we hold dear at Christ’s feet 
and take up again only those things which our Lord chooses. 
Coming in to unity is basically an act of obedience and as 
Christians we can hold nothing back. However costly this 
may seem, its spiritual rewards are very great. 

5. The Holy Spirit Tn Union 

Of all the "winds of change” that are blowing in the 
world today, the greatest is the Holy Spirit. How else can 
we explain the growth in inter-church co-operation and 
understanding in the last ten years? In our Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of Churches for example, from M a i ua to Lifou and from 
Lifou to Davuilevu there has been a tremendous growth in 
understanding and fellowship, which has brought a deepening 
of faith and a greater degree of Christian action. 

The Spirit has challenged us in the living situations _ 
we face in each country and in the whole area. He continues 
to call us to an obedience to Christ which puts people and 
service to others first, before structures, customs or 
history. 

Where the actual union of churches has taken place, it 
has been clear that the Holy Spirit has been the chief guide 
and the main strength. And he demands of vs that we keep 
ourselves open to adjustment and change. We must be ready 
to respond to the needs of people as they are, in real life. 
We must be prepared to work hard at explaining and discuss¬ 
ing plans for union and its development after union, so 
that all the people in the church know what is being plann¬ 
ed and can themselves respond to the Holy Spirit. 

When we do this he blesses us abundantly and our faith 
grows and deepens. 
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6 o 


The Message To The Churches 


(a) We thank God for the unity that has been already achiev¬ 
ed but we call our churches to an even great obedience to 
the will of our Lord as found in John 17:21. 

(b) We call upon our Churches to confess that we have been 
too slow in our response to the call of the Holy Spirit to 
be one. 


(c) We thank God for the National Councils of Churches that 
have been formed in the Pacific areas and we encourage our 
Churches to form such Councils in all other areas. 


(d) We encourage our respective church 
opportunity for fellowship, encounter 
members of our sister Churches. 


members to take ever 
and discussion with 


y 


(e) We call on the National Councils of Churches to 
evangelism in unity in their own areas. 


promote 


(f) We ask the Continuation Committee to make provision for 
tne continuing study of the total implications of our unitv 
in Baptism. ' y 


(g) We call on the churches to put into practice the sugges- 
tions about baptism found in the report. 

(h) Let us now first be united and afterwards seek to solve 
our problems together. 


Let us therefore, on the basis of our common baptism 
in Christ, move on to visible unity in the confidence that 
we shall be given the grace to overcome the things which at 
present divide us. 
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THE SECRETARY T S REPORT 


By 

Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni MBE. , BD. , STM. 

The inauguration of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
took place at Lifou, New Caledonia in 1966» This supported 
the idea of staying together as churches having a common 
task to undertake, the task of proclaiming the Lordship of 
Christo Five years have passed in the life of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches. The Pacific region as a whole, 
during that time has experienced changes in many fields such 
as political independence, social and economic development, 
as well as church autonomy. The people of the Pacific are 
coming closer and closer together in their relationships and 
are finding it beneficial and rewarding. Here at Davuilevu 
we have the opportunity as an Assembly to note some of the 
steps we have taken since Lifou with a view to doing better 
in the next five years. 

1. SEMINARS AND CONSULTATIONS 

(a) Seminar on Christian Marriage and Family Life 

The Lifou Assembly, after discussing the problems of 
Christian Marriage and Family Life, suggested that churches 
should do all they could to promote this worthy cause. The 
Assembly at Lifou also proposed that seminars should be held 
to help train people in the field of Christian Marriage and 
Family Life. The first of these was held in 1969 at the 
Pacific Theological College, Suva. Representatives from all 
over the Pacific met under the leadership of Dr. & Mrs. Mace 
and the Rev. Mac Rae of New Zealand. Such a meeting was 
largely made possible by the generosity of the World Council 
of Churches through the Department of Co-operation of Men 
and Women. 

A series of seminars to be held during a period of five 
years and in five centres in the Pacific was proposed. Over 
two hundred people have attend '-he three seminars already 
held. 

(b) Consultation on Christian Communication 

The Lifou Assembly in 1966 also suggested that a survey 
of Christian Literature should be undertaken in the Pacific. 
Mr. Charles Richards, Director of Christian Literature Fund, 
and Dr. H ess of the Methodist Publishing House in the U.S.A. 
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did the survey. This later led to the holding of the Madang 
Consultation on Christian Communication in 1969. 

The Christian Communication Consultation at Madang 
suggested that two Christian Communication Commissions be 
established in the Pacific, with headquarters in New Guinea 
and in Suva. The Rev. J. William Matthews of Texas, U.S.A. 
a former missionary in the Philippines is the Organizer-Co¬ 
ordinator in Suva. 

The Rev c Kevin Engel, an Anglican clergyman who served 
as a missionary in Africa for a period of eighteen years on 
Literature Distribution and publication, is also to make a 
survey of Publishing And Distribution of Literature in the 
Pacific. 

2 o REPRESENTATIVES TO PACIFIC AND OVERSEAS MEETINGS 

Attending meetings in the Pacific or overseas helps to 
widen the views of those who participate« The Melanesian 
Council of Churches invited three representatives from Fiji 
in the presence of Rev a Sitiveni Ratuvili, Mr, Waisea 
Talikede and Mr. Akapito Nasese to attend a series of semi¬ 
nars on rural, urban, and industrial development in Papua 
New Guinea. Mr. Rex Davies from the World Council of 
Churches was the leader of the seminars. 

Mr. Josefata Kamikamica, Secretary of the Fiji Council 
of Churches, attended the Consultation on Racism that was 
held in England. 

Mr. Adriu Rogoimuri attended a consultation that was 
held in Perth on Christian Education Development sponsored 
by the East Asia Christian Conference. 

Two Pacific women, one from the Gilberts and other from 
the Cook Islands were invited by the Asia Church Women T s 
Conference to attend their Assembly in Indonesia. 

3. NEW ZEALAND COUNCIL OF CHURCHES HELP 

The New Zealand Council of Churches through its Christ¬ 
ian Service Department has helped, in the series of Seminars 
held in the Pacific, and also in providing money for training 
within the Pacific. The... person was brought from Truk for 
training in Stewardship in Suva; youth leaders from the 
Marshalls, the Gilbert and the Ellice islands were brought to 
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undergo training at the Methodist Training Centre, Davuilevu, 
Fiji. A girl from Niue will be going to New Zealand to 
undertake some training on Bookshop management. 

4. CONTINUATION COMMITTEE VISITS 

As there were three Continuation Committee meetings 
between Lifou and Davuilevu, the members of the Continuation 
Committee held their meetings in Fiji, Tahiti and the New 
Hebrides. This was to enable the members to visit the 
churches and meet the people. They found the people in those 
places visited appreciated the opportunity of hearing not 
only the work of the PCC but also the news of areas from 
which the members of the Continuation Committee came. In a 
way the Continuation Committee is a wonderful link between 
the churches in the Pacific 0 

5. P.C.C. SECRETARY'S VISIT 

The PCC Secretary was able to visit some of the member 
churches but felt that he was not able to do justice even to 
those that he visited. He was only able to meet some of the 
people in those areas. Because of the need of the east and 
the west Pacific to realize their unity the PCC Secretary 
went to New Guinea and the Solomon Islands twice 0 He visited 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Tahiti, Cook Is., Niue, the 
Gilberts and Tonga. In his first visit to Micronesia, he 
visited Ponape, the Marshalls, and Truk. In his second trip 
to Micronesia he went to Guam, Saipan, Palau, Yap and west 
Truk before returning to Fiji. The PCC Secretary was invited 
to the First Assembly of the United Church of Papua, New 
Guinea, and the Solomon Islands; the Assembly of the Gilbert 
Islands Christian Church and the Dedication of Ekalesia Niue. 
The PCC Secretary has benefitted by his visits. He hopes 
that the people in those areas also felt the same. He found 
that the people were keen to hear news about the life of 
Christians in other territories. There is a feeling of 
oneness in Christ found among the people visited and a desire 
to work together to make the Pacific a place of peace and 
prosperity. The youth of the churches in the Pacific long 
for a time when they could gather together and see how best 
they could help one another to tackle some of the problems 
of youth in the Pacific. It is hoped that such a 
desire might be met by P.I.C.E.C., the organization that is 
responsible for promoting Christian Education in the Pacific. 





6 . 


MOVEMENTS OF PEOPLE WITHIN THE PACIFIC 


In the past most of the people from one territory who 
would go to another were indigenous missionaries. Today, 
because of improved means of communication, people in the 
Pacific are much closer to each other. Through working to¬ 
gether in the field of education, the work of the South 
Pacific Commission, the South Pacific Games and other church 
sponsored consultations and seminars the way has been paved 
for more contact within the area. Governments and business 
enterprises in some parts of the Pacific are bringing in 
workers from other territories. As the result there is an 
increasing number of new people settling down in those areas. 
For example, in the Solomons and New Hebrides there are 
Fijians working in the government and in business. There 
are New Hebrideans working in New Caledonia, and Tongans 
working in Niue. Some of those workers are keen Christians 
and can settle down well in their new environment 0 They soon 
help in the work of the church, and have helped to establish 
a Christian link with the people in whose country they came 
to reside. But there are others who got lost in the new 
situation. These people needed pastoral oversight. Their 
church should inform the ministers in the new place of work 
so that they might be visited and given pastoral oversight. 
There is a need for chaplains who will look after Pacific 
Islanders who go to settle in other territories. 

7. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLICS IN 

THE PACIFIC 

We must all thank God for the coming together of Pro¬ 
testants and Roman Catholics in the Pacific. The fact that 
the Roman Catholic Church has joined the Fiji Council of 
Churches, the New Hebrides Christian Council, the Solomon 
Islands Christian Association is an indication of how much 
closer is the relationships between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in the Pacific 0 In some territories Protestants 
and Catholics are participating in the joint translation of 
the Bible, the Prayer for Unity and even in the exchange of 
pulpitso It is hoped that this fine relationship will con¬ 
tinue in the future. 

8 o P.C.C. RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER BODIES WITHIN AND WITH¬ 
OUT THE PACIFIC 

Within the Pacific : 

(a) PICEC : The First Assembly of the PCC at Lifou expressed 
its desire for a closer relationship between the Pacific 77 











Conference of Churches and the Pacific Islands Christian 
Education Council, There was a proposal by the Lifou Assemb¬ 
ly to the effect that PICEC became the Department of Christ¬ 
ian Education of the PCC. The PCC Continuation Committee and 
PICEC have considered this and the suggestions made to this 
Assembly should bring about this close relationship. 

(b) National Councils : Even though none of the National 
Councils that have been inaugurated seek membership of the 
PCC at this stage, ammendments suggested by the Continuation 
Committee which met at Vila in 1970 would make that possible. 

Outside the Pacific : 


Even though New Zealand and Australia are in the 
Pacific they are included in the East Asia Christian Confer¬ 
ence. This has made the PCC hesitant to initiate any move 
to bring them to the forefront of activities involving the 
whole Pacific. At present there is a possibility of a closer 
relationship between Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 
Islands. Even though the New Zealand National Council of 
Churches does not seek membership of the PCC at this stage 
they are interested in our activities and are doing all they 
can to help us. The Australian Cduncil of Churches has been 
helping many of our projects in the Pacific and they are 
prepared through their representatives to this Assembly to 
listen to the needs of the Pacific Churches. 

The fact that the Methodist Church in New Zealand is, 
seeking a closer relationship with the PCC is an indication 
that the churches in New Zealand have realized that they 
belong to the Pacific and are desirous of a closer fellowship 
with Pacific Churcheso 

9c PACIFIC JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

The Pacific Journal of Theology was designed to be a 
servant of the Pacific churches 0 T he present editor is the 
Revo Lopeti Taufa who, because of the pressure of teaching 
responsibility at P.T.C. wrote a letter to the Continuation 
Committee at Vila asking to resign. So if the Journal is to 
continue, it is necessary to find another editor. It was 
felt by some that the Journal of Theology might be changed to 
a paper that would promote the work of pastors, and be called 
the T Island Pastors'. 






10. PACIFIC CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 


At Lifou there was discussion about the PCLS becoming 

t u e ^ 9 ® nt ° f the PCC > with its headquarters in Australia 
shifted to the Pacific. The Continuation Committee has not 

of a JJe PClI an ?J ± p m ?H° P ^ Sal ln rSgard t0 the development 

of the PCLS. The Rev'd. Kevin Engel is doing a survey and 

tion S of°the jJfs J e . Wl11 take UP in his survey that sugges- 
tion of the PCLS being an agency of PCC. It may be that an 

entirely different approach is needed in regard to the 
activities of the PCLS. y Tne 


11 . 


PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 1 HOUSE 


The PCC house is completed and the PCC Secretary and 
his family have been in residence since the beginning of 
March 1971. All the money used for the building was collect¬ 
ed from overseas through a request to the ICA of the W.C.C. 

12. PCC FINANCE 

An Annual grant from the D.W.M.E. has enabled the 
Secretariat of the PCC to function. It was anticipated that 
the churches in the Pacific might be able to gradually take 

so 61 p UPP ? rt °£ PCC ’ bUt th6y have not been ab le to to 

so. The Pacific churches are contributing to the r,rorrr=, mm „ 

endp St ^ dUe t0 many Calls for national and ecumenical 
epdeavours, many of the churches find it hard to increase 
their contribution to causes like PCC. 

13. THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 

As more and more organizations are being formed in the 
Pacific, serving the same churches, it is imperative that! 
new structure be sought to co-ordinate all these organiza- 
is°the nl t may , be that the Continuation Committee of the PCC 
mJet B lea<3e P ° f th6Se or 9anizations cVuld 

Tb Ti 11 b opportunity for discussing relevant 

matters for the Pacific churches and how best thly could 
co-ordinate to meet the needs of the Pacific Churches If 

m 1S J k Case . it means that the w hole structure of'the 
PCC might be revised to accommodate any new move. It mav 
also mean that other organizations will have to alter their 
structures to suit the new pattern of co-ordination. It is 
very confusing to the churches that support these organiza- 
10 ns to find that each of those organizations make their 

ordiVa? aal a £ d carry Of.their own programme without any co¬ 
ordination whatsoever with other ecumenical bodies. It will 
be for the churches to decide what pattern they want rather 
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than to be talked into a new pattern imposed from above. 

14. JOINT ACTION FOR MISSION 

Some of the National Councils that have been established 
in the Pacific are undertaking joint action for mission. 

They are working together in the fields of social services, 
economic betterment and the like. 

There is a need to look into the possibility of pooling 
resources in the Pacific. This will mean pooling of finance 
and personnel. We have been depending on the Mission Boards 
to supply us with money and personnel to carry on the major 
work of mission in the Pacific. We find that there is still 
a lot to be done for the ’new pagan 1 of the Pacific. This 
will mean our pooling together resources that could be used 
when there is a situation in any of the island territories 
that needs to be met. Even though we may feel that we can¬ 
not contribute very much toward such projects yet if it is a 
worthy project it is worth helping, even if we have to do it 
on a sacrificial basis. It may be that some churches would 
not have the money but would have the personnel that could 
be financed to go and undertake work in an area. In other 
areas they might have the money but they do not have the 
personnel. So the contribution of the two churches would be 
brought together and the task done. 

The time may also be ripe for an exchange of workers in 
the Pacific, across national and denominational lines. If a 
Congregational Church needs a minister but they do not have 
the money to maintain him, why not ask a Methodist church to 
supply the person and help towards the cost of his moving to 
this new place. This should not only be done with indigene 
but with expatriate as well. 

Having interdenominational tours is also a pattern that 
we could try. A tour group could include people of different 
denominations and varying abilities. This would promote 
understanding between Christians of various denominations 
and a sense of unity. 

15. THE FIRST CHURCH WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

We must thank God for his love and care over the womer 
of the Pacific who represented their churches during the 
Women’s Conference that was held prior to the Assembly. The 
fellowship was very rich as the women joined hands with their 
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sisters who came from other t 


erritories in the Pacific. 

. T t h ® women were aware of the generosity of the Asian 

fares h a W H men ' S Co " ference who provided the money for the 
fares and accommodation of all the delegates. The women 
were able to meet Mrs. Rathie Selvaratnam, the former 
Chairman of the Asian Church Women's Conference Tt , 

to her interest in the women of the Pacific ?Sat such a^ft 
ang was possible. The women of the Pacific llsl met Mrs " 

Davis of New Zealand who is the Secretary of the Asian chnmh 
Women's Conference. Asian Church 

16. THE NEED FOR SELFHOOD IN THE PACIFIC 

Many people who have been to Asia and Africa criticise 
the slowness of the leadership among Pacific I Ld c 

ility 6 S ll tf T Sea^esp^si™” 

lity. On the other hand it may be the fault of the exoatri 
ate whose pattern of work and life is very efficient 
the indigene is not able to do the same as him he clinaf 
tenacious^ to the task hoping that the time will come when 

efficiently 6 be able t0 do blasts 

1°lently. What they forget is that the best teacher is 

-Experience. And one cannot acquire this experience if 

h Prevented from doing the things himself. Certainlv he 

The expSriate a S’]d e h h ® "J 11 le&rn thr ° ugh those mistakes, 
to stand nn ® hould have the patience and take the pain 
k +? d be h 1 2 d an indigenous leader and encourage him to 
• i - e er * Unfortunately some missionaries started to let 
9 n e "°^ .leaders to take over the leadership at tK 
t , autonomy but as they lacked patience thev 

took over the leadership again. This has deprived Ihl 
islanders of the encouragement to do better and thev mHnu 

inTLi 0 ;“; k b *??r nd and ie * 

cnurch work, and in leadership. They must have a sense of 
achrevement and feel that they can do the work of the 
church m their own territory. 

17. LET GOD SHAPE THE FUTURE OF THE PCC 

It is true that we should provide a structure that 
could accommodate new changes. Yet it is easy to shut out 

ttlnHIhat ? ° f thS H ° ly SP±rit in SUGh structure whin 2 
ink that it is our own creation. Our task is to listen 

to the guidance of the Holy Spirit and be ready to go 











wherever He may want us to go. There may be some exciting 
things in store for us which we at present cannot see nor 
conjecture. But if it is the will of the Holy Spirit it 
will come. So it is our task to listen and pray. Let us 
say in our hearts, "Let thy will be done in the Pacific as 
it is done in heaven". It may be that the Holy Spirit mil 
speak to the churches in the Pacific through this Assembly. 
Let us be aware of any light that the Holy Spirit mig t 
kindle in our deliberations for that may be the light to 
lead us to the heart of what we may need in these changing 

days. 



The Chairman, Masiofo Fetaui Mata'afa. 

Photo by Public Relations Office, Suva 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
REPORT TO THE PCC ASSEMBLY 
Introduction : 


t i ^ ICEC was born out of the expressed needs of Pacific 
Islanders. Youth leaders meeting with Dr. Cliff Wriaht at 
Davuilevu in 1961 said that one of their greatest needs was 
School Curriculum that was written for the Pacific 
Islands. Following this, Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni was able 
to interest staff members of both the World Council of 

? Education and World Literature and Literacy in 
helping to finance a Conference. 

In May 1963, thirty delegates from all parts of the 
was^aunched? 16 " ^ t0 * ^Slum an°d PI^C 

first^dhors?^ and M1SS J ° yCe Xrudin 9 er were the 


2• Sinc e the Lifou Con ference 

The production of the books in the Curriculum was the 
main task of PICEC for a number of years. Rev. Inoke 
Nabulivou replaced Lopeti Taufa when he joined the Staff 
of the Pacific Theological College. 

i q^q T ^ 6 me f ing ° f the PICEC Curriculum Editorial Board in 
1968 planned a number of important changes. These include? 

(a) Changing from being a Curriculum Editorial Board to a 
Christian Education Council. 

Editors? ±ntin ^ & DireCtor and Associate Director instead ox 
l^,? e r l0pin ? a training programme so that people would be 

Curricuiu " “ d in «- p .i-trs d 

b^ptrS^ 1 ^ 100 ? t0 C he time when the literature produced 
y PICEC would not only be Sunday School materials but would 
take m a whole range of Christian Literature. To this 

a PP° antm ent_of an editor-publisher was planned A most 
important step in the 1968 Editorial Board meetina’was thl* 
appointment of Rev. Peter Wellock as Di renter- wa ® t he 

Whysall who had been employed as a typ??? TeliJ 
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Secretary. In December 1969 the Rev. 
Associate Director. 


Galuefa Aseta became 


3o Training Programmes : 

In 1965 the Australian Council of Christian Education 
sponsored three Conferences through PICEC. Revs. Ken Jago 
and Wilf Ford came to Fiji, Rev. Reg Joughin and Miss C. 

Reid went to the New Hebrides and Dr. Cliff Wright and Miss 
Hilda Beaumont went to New Guinea. Follow-up visits were 
made in 1966-67. Ken Jago returned to Fiji and Cliff Wright 
returned to New Guinea. In 1968 the first ecumenical Group 
Life Laboratory was held in New Guinea. This was led by 
Cliff. Wright, John Mavor, Peter Wellock and John Cottier. 
This work has been further built on and today there is a 
Churches Human Relations Training Committee in Papua New 
Guinea. 


The two years under Peter Wellock's leadership have 
seen an increase in the number of variety of training pro¬ 
grammes undertaken by PICEC. The following were held: 

1969 For whole PICEC area Group Life Laboratory 

and Seminar Suva. 

Tonga Training Course and 

Consultation„ 


Samoa 

Fiji 


1970 East Pacific 


Fiji 


Samoa 


Courses in Christian 
Education 

Lay Conference on 
Tourism, Sunday School 
Teacher Training p Con¬ 
sultation on Evangelism. 

Course for Staffs of 
Theological Colleges 
(In conjunction with 
S.P. A.T.S.) 

Participation Training 
for Theological 
Students (Davuilevu 
and PTC) 

Youth Leadership Lay 
Conference on Employ¬ 
ment . 
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Solomon Islands 


Sunday School Teacher 
Training. 


New Hebrides 
Gilbert Islands 


Youth Leader Training 
Sunday School Teacher 
Training . 


Consultations. 


Ellice Islands 


Church Leaders T Con¬ 
sultation, Sunday 
School Teacher Training. 


Tonga 


Training in Christian 
Education for Theological 
Students (Sia T atoutai 
College.) 


4 - Councils of Christian Education : 

A number of National Christian Education Councils have 
been formed throughout the Pacific. Some of these have 
developed as a direct result of PICEC Conferences and all 
have been encouraged by the PICEC Staff. 

Samoa, Solomon Islands and Fiji all have Councils of 
Christian Education. In the New Hebrides, Christian Education 
matters are handled by the Christian Council. In Papua New 
Guinea, there is a multi denominational Christian Education 
m Schools Board. There is also a Churches' Education 
Committee and a Christian Education Secretary of the Melane¬ 
sian Council of Churches. 

5. The Curriculum : 

PICEC arose out of the need of the Churches for Sunday 
School materials. The Curriculum starts with Beginners and 
moves through three other Children's divisions, to Youna 
People and Adults. 9 

It is anticipated that by the end of this year, PICEC 
will have produced twenty one titles and somewhere near 
50,000 individual books. 

The Pacific Islands Sunday School Teachers T Training 
Guide has proved valuable and popular. A printing of one 
thousand was sold in two years. Orders have come from many 
developing countries and translations of the whole or sections 
of the book are being made into Lebanese, Egyptian, Indonesian 

















Fijian and six languages in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islandso 

6 o Staff : 


The staff of PICEC now numbers four, 

a. The Director. 

Rev. John Mavor, arrived in Fiji on March 17th to take 
up this position. He had six years of service in Papua New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. He was the first Director 
of Christian Education for the Methodist Church in Melanesia 
and after 1968 he held the same post in the United Church. 

He was also Principal of Malmaluan Training Centre. This 
involved the training of Christian Education Workers and 
Regional Directors for the United Church and seven other 
churches in the Pacific and South East Asia. It also meant 
developing the Lay Training programme of the United Church, 
fostering camping and expanding youth work. His other major 
interests were ecumenical co-operation in Christian Education, 
especially in the Curriculum for Christian Education in 
Schools and Human Relations Training. He has been active in 
PICEC for many years and wrote the Training Guide. John Mavor 
is assisted by his wife, Rae. They have two children, 

Miriam and John Harry. 

b. The Associate Director. 

Rev. Galuefa Aseta is a member of the Congregational 
Christian Church of Samoa. He graduated from the PTC with 
his B.D. and joined the staff of PICEC in December 1969. The 
work of PICEC is to be more clearly divided into three sec¬ 
tions, Administration, Publishing and Training. The Associate 
Director will have responsibility for the third section. 

The Council plans to send Galu and his wife to the 
United States in 1972 to undertake study for a Master's 
Degree in Christian Educationo 

c. Literature Secretary, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Whysall has been working in the PICEC 
office for over seven years. In the new plan for staffing 
Mrs. Whysall becomes Literature Secretary. This will enable 
her to concentrate on developing more sales of PICEC mater¬ 
ials. Rev. Kevin Engel was most helpful in advising 
Mrs. Whysall on systems that will help accurate records of 
supplies of literature; 
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d. 


Curriculum Editor. 


Efforts to secure an editor have been proceeding since 
1968. The recent Council Meeting clarified the role of the 
person we were seeking for this post and called it Curric¬ 
ulum Editor. This position has been filled by Mrs. Dorothy 
John. Dorothy's husband is a student at PTC. He is from 
the New H e t) r id es and is a delegate to PCC. Mrs. John has 
trained both as a High School Teacher and a Deaconess. She 
is a graduate in both Arts and Divinity. In the Short time 
Dorothy has been with PICEC she is proving the value of her 
contribution. 

7 o The PICEC Council - Suva, April 1971 . 

Many important issues came before our recent Council 
Meetingo These included : 

(a) PICEC’s relationship to the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was decided to work for much closer co-operation. 

The Archbishop of Suva is to be asked to appoint a member to 
the Council and Executive. Staff are to meet with Bishops 
and other Roman Catholic people during their deputation 
visits. There is hope of having a Roman Catholic Staff 
member. Several Roman Catholic Dioceses already have some 
relationship to PICEC through membership in National Councils 
of Christian Education, e.g. Solomon Islands Christian 
Education Council. 

(b) The Relationship to the World Council of Christian 
Education. 

PICEC has been accepted as a member unit of the WCCE. 

At Lima in July the WCC and the WCCE are to merge to form the 
World Council of Churches Programme Unit, Education and 
Communication. 

(c) Evaluation of the Curriculum. 

Prior to the Council Meeting, the delegates collected 
reports about PICEC materials in their areas. During the 
Council Meeting evaluation sessions were held with the PTC 
students and with people involved in Christian Education in 
Suva. Several new types of materials are planned. 

* A series of study booklets on issues that people 
are facing in the Pacific Area. 

* A new book between the present Beginners Book 
and Primary First Year. 
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* Pupil materials. 

* Packets of Visual Aids. 

* Other publications that have been listed in other 
reports. 

(d) PICEC Publishing 

This was a major discussion in the PICEC Council. We 
were encouraged and guided by the Rev T do Kevin Engel» A 
whole submission to the PCC has been prepared on this topic 0 

8. Relation to the PCC. 


t 

m 


It is our great hope that during this Assembly a plan 
of closer co-ordination between the PCC and other related 
programmes and PICEC will be established., 
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RISr'OM 


The Rev T d. Bill Matthews, the newly appointed Organizer- 
Co-ordinator, gave the following report on behalf of the 
Christian Communication Commission. 

The 1969 Madang Consultation on Christian Communication 
requested the Organizer - Co-ordinator to be appointed to 
develop a programme of survey, consultations, and training. 

An Interim Committee worked through the Secretary of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches to forward the request to 
world bodies interested in Christian Communication. The 
Rev’d. J. William Matthews was seconded by the United 
Methodist Church to be appointed by the World Association 
for Christian Communication (WACC) for attachment to the 
Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) with ecumenical and 
international support. 

Following a period of French Language training and 
preparation, Rev. Bill Matthews arrived with his family in 
Suva in March, 1971. 



A New Dimension 


During the Assembly, a Christian Communication Commis¬ 
sion is to be considered and organized by the PCC to deter¬ 
mine the purposes, goals, aims, and programmes of the 
churches in communicating the Gospel to the people of the 
Pacific using the modern media. Specifically, the Commission 
wiil be responsible for studies for the communication situa¬ 
tion in print, radio, television, and other media as they 
relate to each other and as they are employed by the churches 
for communication. 


The Commission will concentrate on consultations in each 
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individual island group or national situation, to analyze 
and understand the communication problems and solutions 
peculiar to each, and to recommend policies and programmes 
jointly to the churches and the media agencies by which 
needs may be met. 

Leadership will be sought and trained within each area, 
to carry on long-range programmes. 

Proposed Services 

The Organizer - Co-ordinator proposes to hold a Survey- 
Consultation on Communication in each area of the Pacific, 
to study the current situation in media, to analyze goals 
and purposes in the light of local needs, to advise on 
public relations and information services, to plan local 
training opportunities, and to begin to co-ordinate efforts 
in media across area boundaries. 

Four levels of persons will be met in consultation : 

1 0 Church leaders - concepts and practices in communica¬ 
tion, using a training manual for practical guidance. 

2. Volunteers - people fulfilling programme responsibil¬ 
ities who have had little or no training in broadcast 
skills o 

3. Professional - exploring areas of their competence for 
co-operation with churchmen in Christian aspects of 
communication. 

4 0 Communication Committees - organizing and planning for 
development of local designs and leadership in communi¬ 
cation . 

5. Other persons who would benefit from a background in 

Communications, such as students in theological schools, 
pastors, and others, a Workshop may be held on request. 

Background 


The Christian Communication Commission grows out of the 
needs expressed in Pacific Churches to understand the growth 
of mass media and their use as a form of ministry. The Lifou 
Assembly mandated a survey of literature needs, including 
publishing and distribution, which was carried out by Dr. 
Doris Hess and Mr. Charles Richards. This produced recom¬ 
mendations which included further consultations and study on 
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^ Consul ^tion for- 

tion Co nK itteei and sJafJ "L ° n ^ rni S 9 Christian Communica- 
in comprehensive detlxl An InteliT^i^T* el “ ent ? 
ed With the co-ordination of Rev. S A Tuilovon^t unction- 
staff and plan for the beginnings 

Organizer - Co-ordinator 

before serving'lO^ears^J^loc^chur.ch^i^Te^s*? =SSter 

with iL^airMedifco^issiofor^e'NaSorr^ 1 
In U Co^unicaSon P In 1 iugust S i 9 ?0 ^SSe^f tT^"^^ 6 ^ 66 

working in all parts of tL Pacific Re! ^ t , lm P orta u ce . °f 
intensive training in French followingMs^o^tmlnt 8 . 

Manilla and Sydney^n route t^th^Pacific^m^t ’ Sin ? apore > 
church officials and media producers fo^discusllo 9 'T 
insights they shared with this part of the world. " S ° 

on was also done in the Territory 
lara, and in Suva, upon arrival 
hopes to visit other parts of 
Assembly, to formulate the pro- 

nmng with Survey-Consultations. 

are requested to h el-o in organi- 
arrangmg for the Rev'd. Bill 


Brief survey observati 
of Papua New Guinea, in Hon 
in the area. Rev. Matthews 
tie Pacific soon after the 
gramme for the future, begi 
Delegates to this Assembly 
zing the local meetings by 
Matthews to meet : 


people doing communication for the churches 


radio, newspapers, 


* people employed in media 
others 

cI?ion intereSted in an y aspect of Christian Communi- 
potential trainees in Christian Communication. 

Budget 
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ways they can, particularly as the training phase of the 
programme begins. If the programme extends beyond a three- 
year period, the Pacific Churches will bear the major res¬ 
ponsibility for its support. 


Aw o£ 4k« of Niue.. 

























MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 
A Report by Rev. Paula N. Niukula, Director 


, • t " T ?® ' ne ? d for a careful examination of marriaqe and 

amily life in the Pacific was recognized as early as 1961 
Ica?te^d r ^1 development of air travel enabled the widely 
f island churches to come together in Malua, Western 
amoa to define their common tasks. The directive to ni an 
special Seminars in this field was given by the Lifou Con- 
erence of 1966, and was quickly taken up by the Rev'd 

P-ciMSESS’ Her 

f ; r,he px °^ ct - * »a g „if j e „ t - 

^legaS^o Xe*sLi“ r l “ ° f 811 ,h<i i» »»di„ g 

(Sex, Marriage and the Family in the Pacific, p. 12.) 

Co]1 “ e first seminar was held at the Pacific Theological 
College, for five weeks, from January 6 to February 7 iq 6 o 
T wenty men and women came from Marshall Islands French 

Nei y ?T^’ Pa P u - New Guinea, Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides 
ew Caledonia, Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, the Gilbert Islands the ’ 
Ellice Islands, Nauru, Cook Islands and Niue TheHnlJH 

iZl “ S * 9ra i? fUl Pacific Conference'for^the^rivi- S 

ege of attending the seminar which was a "stimulatina 

study of 9 Chritt enriChin ® ex P erience -" It was an intensive 
s udy of Christian marriage and family living. 

The delegates "were clearly convinced that an ti, Q >, 
for developing an effective family life SoarammeJorthH P68 

(Sex, Marriage and the Family in the Pacific p.42.) 










Three levels of training which are followed in other 
parts of the world, were considered as very important aspects 
of a sound plan for training in the Pacific area. These 
included: 

1. The Introductory Course : 

News about the activities of the delegates has confirm- 
ed that where introductory courses have been conducted for 
church groups, youth groups, young couples, women's and men's 
organizations and church leaders' groups these have been very 
much appreciated. The need for more of these introductory 
courses has been indicated,, 

2 o The Regional Seminar : 

Training opportunities similar to the original seminar 
in Suva must be provided in the coming years» Residential 
seminars lasting for a minimum of four (4) weeks have been 
planned for four (4) different centres during the next five 
(5) years. It is hoped that these seminars will produce 
more and more trained leaders for the family life movement 
in our island churches and communities. 

The two seminar centres of New Guinea and Fiji have 
held their first two seminars, while the other two centres - 
Truk and the French speaking areas will have their second 
year seminars before this year ends. So by the end of 1971 
we shall have held eight (8) regional seminars on Marriage 
and Family Life beside the first All-Pacific seminar in 1969. 
Also we will have trained more than 200 island leaders - men 
and women, clergy and lay, in the field of sex, marriage 
and family life. 

Many specialists from the developed countries have most 
willingly given their time to train our delegates - These 
overseas leaders include Dr. & Mrs. David Mace (U.S.A.), 

Revo Ken MacRay (N.Z.), Dr. & Mrs. David Williams (N.Z.), 

Rev. Dr. Francis Macnab (Australia), Rev. Arthur Mitchell 
(N.Z.), Pastor Walter Trobisch (Africa), Dr. & Mr^. William 
Genne (U.S.A.), Mr. Mervyn Hancock (N.Z.), Pasteur & Mrs. 

Roland de Pury (France), Dr. & Mrs. Othon Printz 
(Switzerland). 

The World Council of Churches 1 Department on Co-opera¬ 
tion of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society, has 
given a great contribution in terms of leadership and money. 

This is gratefully appreciated, and so is the personal inter¬ 
est of the Director of that Department, Rev. Leslie C. Clements» 
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3. Advance overseas study : 


The Pacific must eventually have her own specialists 
Potential leaders from our islands will need to be selected 
and sent for advanced training overseas. These trained 


We commend these 
churches of the PCC. 
else. 


thr 

For 


ee levels of training to the member - 
training is the key to everything 
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PACIFIC ASSEMBLY OF WOMEN 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


For most delegates the Assembly of Pacific Churches 
began when they arrived at Davuilevu. But for a week prior 
to that forty-five women met at St. John’s College, Suva 
for the first Pacific Assembly of Women. The women came 
from nineteen or twenty countries. Most were from the 
Pacific Islands, but Australia and New Zealand were also 
represented. A most important member was Mrs. Rathie 
Selvaratnam of Ceylon. It was through her leadership that 
the Church Women of Asia had raised the money which enabled 
the Pacific Assembly of Women to be held. 

The Bible Studies, lectures and discussion sessions in 
the programme centered around the theme, GOD T S PURPOSE FOR 
HIS PEOPLE. So that the theme could be more clearly under¬ 
stood and local situations considered the theme was broken 
down into these topics. 

1. God’s purpose for women in the Pacific. 

2. Women’s role in the community. 

3. Women’s role in the home. 

4. God’s purpose for the youth of the Pacific. 

5. The role of youth in the Pacific today. 

6. Living for God. 

By dealing with these sub-headings and relating them 
to the Bible Study for the day we had a good opportunity to 
study what the Church is doing in the different Territories. 

At the same time we came to understand and are more convinced 
than ever that the Church is not communicating the Gospel 
in meeting the challenges and changes that are invading our 
islands. These challenges are seen in the major problems 
such as prostitution, broken homes, delinquent youth, exces¬ 
sive drinking, unemployment and disregard for the dignity of 
labour. 


The following resolutions were sent to the Assembly of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

Considering the need for the Christian Churches to work 
closely together and considering the wise stewardship of 
finance, resources, facilities and time. We recommend: 
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-"That the member islands of the PCC which have 
not yet formed National Councils of Churches be 
encouraged to take positive steps towards the 
formation of the same". 


As youth represent the largest section of the South 
Pacific population and that the adequate develooment of 
youth is an urgent need that must be satisfied to provide 
general development in the various Territories, we recommend 

"That interdenominational projects for youth 
be encouraged, and that these programmes be 
expanded and enriched to include cultural and 
youth activities to meet the interests and 
needs of today 1 s young people,, 

That interdenominational projects for Leader¬ 
ship Training such as the Methodist Leadership 
Training Centre be encouraged and supported 
along practical lines«" 


Considering the problems that 
result of the rapid social changes 
we recommend: 


exist in the Pacific as 
now seen in our islands 


a 


"That interdenominational Councils of Churches 
be established to provide guidance and assist- 
ance in studying the following areas. 

Christian Family Marriage 

Marriage Counselling 
Inter-marriace 
Unmarried mothers 

Urbanization 

Adjustment problems". 

Considering the important need for the youth of the 
Churches to fully play their role as disciples of Christ and 
as they are part of the ministering body of the Church from 
which they need to be supported and equipped. We recommend: 

"That the Assembly encourage the Churches in the 
^orritories to see that ideas and views of the 
Young People be heard and considered in the over- 
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all planning of the Church organization both 
locally and beyond and this be regarded as 
a top priority.” 

Considering the urgent need for education of the Laity 
(Christian Education for Adults) so that they can provide 
practical and realistic attitudes and solutions to Social 
problems, we recommend: 

"That both local and National Councils of 
Churches immediately see to the preparation 
and establishment of educational programmes 
for the Laity of their congregations and 
communities and wherever possible use 
PICEC personnel and materials”. 


Pacific Assembly of Women about to commence a special service 
of worship. Photo by Fiji Times 
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UNITED WORSHIP IN THE OPEN AIR 


On Sunday evening May 9th, many people crowded into 
Albert Park, Suva to share in an ecumenical service of wor¬ 
ship. This was part of the Assembly and was organized by 
the Fiji Council of Churches. 

The worship expressed thanks to God for our unity in 
Christ, within the Paciffc and in our service in the world„ 
The accent was on the Christian hope, set before people in 
developing countries„ The preachers were Rev. Philip Potter 
and Rev, Alan Brash, both from the World Council of Churches 
staff and both attending the P.C.C. Assembly, 

A welcome was extended to all visitors from abroad. 
Contemporary music in island style was presented during the 
evening. Many messages were given to the people present 
that night. Some of these came through the powerful sermons 
that were preached. The youthfulness of the choir members 
"spoke" of the fact that three-quarters of the population of 
the Pacific is under 25 years old. The young leaders parti¬ 
cipating in the service were a reminder that the strength of 
the churches in daily life is expressed through the laity. 

The varied faces of participants from the P.C.C. showed the 
potential of Christianity for the Pacific region and for the 
world as a whole. 

The Rev T d. Philip Potter is a Methodist Minister, from 
the West Indian Island of Domica. At the present time he is 
the Director of the World Council of Churches Programme Unit 
on Faith and Witness. At the Ecumenical service he preached 
with great effect of the theme, Worlds Apart but Called to 
be One . 

Rev. Alan Brash, a Presbyterian Minister comes original¬ 
ly from New Zealand. He splendidly served the Council of 
Churches in his home country. Later he worked in the field 
of Inter-Church Aid in East Asia and Great Britain. At 
present the Rev T d. Alan Brash is Director of the World Council 
of Churches Programme Unit on Justice and Service. 

Mr. Brash gripped the people at the service by his 
simple yet profound sermon - A Child^ A Towel and Bread . 

This is an abbreviated form of that sermon. 
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A CHILD, A TOWEL AND BREAD 


I want to speak to you about the responsibility of 
Christians, to serve their neighbours in need, both neigh¬ 
bours near at hand, and those around the world, and I want 
to do that by speaking about three actions of Jesus Christ. 
It is recorded that Jesus took a child, also that Jes^s took 
a towel, and that he took bread. 

Jesus took a Child 


He of course taught us many things through children, 
but on one occasion he said to us, that in as much as we did 
something, or fail to do something, to anyone at all, we 
were doing it or failing to do it to him. In other words, 
he taught us that when we confront a child or anyone else in 
need, we are confronting him. To me that’s a terribly dis¬ 
turbing thought. It also seems that the anguish of the 
world is concentrated in children more than in anybody else» 

For example it isn’t often remembered that the Vietnam 
war has killed over 250,000 children and driven children to 
such despair that some of them have committed suicide. I 
myself will never forget meeting a little boy in Vietnam, 
who had been playing in his jungle village, when death 
descended out of the sky, and when the planes had gone, his 
family were all destroyed, and that little boy had no legs„ 

By a series of miracles he survived and many months later I 
met him as he stood for the first time on two artificial 
legs, and he tried in vain to take a step. I will never 
forget the anguish of the cry of that child. In fact I knew 
there, that I was confronting the crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
himself. 

Now what does that mean when we think of the vast amount 
of need there is, even among the children around the world? 
Half the children of the world live in such poverty, that 
they have never even touched a cold water tap, and still less, 
an electric switch. There are so many hungry people in the 
world that the line of t hem would circle the world, 25 times, 
and that line is so long that if you were able to't ake a 
motor car and drive down it, it would take you 2§ years 
travelling 500 miles a day, to get to the end of it, and you 
would have passed a hungry human person at every two feet. 

God so loved the world and Jesus took a child. There is 
in the world, embodied in children a state of agonizing need 
and chronic injustices, and Jesus Christ is in the midst of 
it. It is there that we will find him, 
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Secondly, Jesus took a Towel. 


You will remember of course that it was when he was 
washing the feet of his disciples just before his crucifi¬ 
xion. And we are reminded as we are thinking about this 
world of need, that the crucifixion of God, was not only 
once and for all long ago, but takes place every day. We 
are also reminded by this action of his in taking a towel 
that he called a company of people to follow him and to be 
1 like to call that company, the Company of 
the Towel. In the world today, there is a world wide body 
of people who are devoted to serving the needs of others in 
the Spirit and the name of Jesus Christ. 

I think of a very poor man called Utam Singh, in an 
Indian village, a village where nobody had ever been taught 
to read or write. Then one day the Government offered the 
1° send a school teacher if they would provide the 
school. Old Utam Singh was a Christian, he was also very 
poor, and he had nothing to give toward the school except 
that he sold his one possession of value, his camel. He 
made 501 rupees from the sale. It's not a big sum. And he 
gave it all to provide a school so that the next generation 
should not be illiterate 0 His daily earnings after that 
were only 1^ rupees each day. Or I could speak to you of 
Mother Teresa, the Roman Catholic woman, who in Calcutta 
has the people who are about to die in the gutter, picked up 
and brought into a place of modest comfort, the home for the 
destitute dying„ Or I could speak of Japanese families who 
have taken into their homes mentally retarded people, to try 
to care for them and love them. And so round the world in 
country, there are people who belong to the company 
of the towel. 

In the World Council of Churches, which I represent, we 
have the privelege of channeling resources from people 
in every part of the world to places of maximum need. There 
is a great flow of caring, symbolized by money, but being 
much more than money, to people round the world who need it 
It is something about the very heart of being a Christian 
to be part of the Company of Towel, to serve those in need 
right close beside you, but also to remember the need in 
the whole world. 

Finally, Jesus took Bread. 


It was the occasion of the Last Supper of course, and 
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I’m not really going to sneak about that. But bread is the 
symbol of the very stuff of our life, and I want to use it 
to remind you that Christians are not in the business of 
sharing crumbs, we are in the business of sharing bread. 

Bread is never trivial. It always means something, and we 
eat bread, together, we don’t give crumbs to one another. I 
sometimes think about the Holy Table that there is in all 
our churches, and imagine that table as if it is stretched 
around the entire world so that when I come to table in Fiji, 
it is still part of the same table to which Christians a re 
going in Vietnam, in jungle chapels, or in Great Cathedrals 
in Europe, and we are sharing bread. 

Unfortunately, much of our individual giving for one 
another, is trivial, and this applies to what countries give 
as well as to what people give. It was a shock to me a few 
years ago, to discover as a New Zealander, that my country 
was giving £1,000,000 a year to the Colombo Plan, at that 
time, and I thought that was a lot of money until I discover¬ 
ed that that was the amount that New Zealanders spent on 
icing sugar„ Or when I was living in London, I discovered 
that the British people gave £8,000,000 a year to overseas 
Charities and Service Organizations. But those same people 
spend £200,000,000 a year on sweets, and as a result they 
had to spend £40,000,000 a year on slimming aids c 

But real Christian giving, real Christian caring is not 
trivial, it is real sharing of bread, of something of mean¬ 
ing. And there are givings that are not trivial, I remember 
a man, an old man, of the mountains of Wales, who sent me a 
letter when I was in London, and said "In the name of the 
Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit, I feel led to give 
my life savings for your work around the world,” and he 
enclosed a cheque for £1,000 and I know it did represent his 
life savings. That was sharing bread. 

But there is more than this in sharing bread. There is 
more than this in not being trivial. It’s necessary to re¬ 
cognize that we as Christians are concerned not only with 
charitable giving, but also with questions of justice . For 
example in South Africa, the World Council of Churches 
supports 8,000 families whose main money earner has been 
thrown in prison under the unjust race laws. It’s a good thing 
to support those 8,000 families, but it isn’t enough. We have 
to challenge the system that put those people in jail just 
because their skin was black. In Vietnam, through the World 
Council we have programmes of service to refugees, in North 
Vietnam and also in South Vietnam. But we also have to be 
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VISIONS IN BLINDFOLD 


The blind led the blind, but they saw everything. 

Three Creative Hours of multi-media stimulation challenged 
Assembly delegates to explore their own understandings of 
themes of the meeting: Faith, Mission, Service, and Unity. 

During the first three evenings, times normally taken 
by conference speakers, presentations were devoted rather to 
multi-media shows that would motivate individual delegates 
to examine their own attitudes toward the world about them. 
During one session, half the Assembly members were blind¬ 
folded. Those with their si ght then led the blinded ones 
around the room and outside, helping their helpless neigh¬ 
bours to step over barriers, avoid collisions, and reach 
safety. After a few minutes, everyone reversed roles. All 
felt the experience of responsibility for someone else. 

Based on free association to tie loose ends together, 
the Creative Hours were purposely unspecific in their 
messages. Multiple stimuli of film slides, motion pictures, 
a light box, overhead projectors, live and recorded music, 
poetry and scripture were woven into the programme along 
with several human relations touching exercises. Individuals 
were left free to relate separate elements as they wished. 

It was assumed that each person brought his own mind-set or 
frame of reference to the experiences. His responses were 
his own. Finally, each person could build his new concep¬ 
tions, the new factors in his experience, out of the inter¬ 
action between stimuli and his own field of vision. In t is 
way, the Creative Hours differed from the normal speech-making 
approach to communication, seeking to stimulate, and not to 
dictate. The use of many media simultaneously was designed 
to incite the mind and body into activity, from which part¬ 
icipating individuals could build their own impressions and 
conclusions. 

Planned Chaos 

Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni originated the concept of the 
Creative Hours. He felt that too many conferences only 
scheduled more speeches during evening hours when delegates 
were tired, sluggish, and needed something lightweight, 
unique, entertaining, and involving. 

Because of her experiences in such presentations, 

Miss Anne Walker of the Y.W.C.A. of Fiji was asked to plan the 
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College quietly sang "Spirit of God" during closing moments 
of meditation, while the moving words were projected on the 
wall to support the understanding. 


Reaction varied. Erudite expatriates seemed to think 
that islanders were not ready for this sort of presentation. 
Yet many islanders expressed their joy in participating m 
the programmes. If the object was to stimulate thinking, 
to broaden perspectives, to motivate participation, then it 
was achieved. If the object of any programme is to persuade, 
to convince, to manipulate listeners to the purpose of a 
speaker, then that was not achieved. Creative Hours hoped 
only to move the blind to see, to sing, to feel visions. 

They succeeded. 














CHRISTIAN WORSHIP - ISLANDS STYLE 


By 

Rev. C. F. Gribble 

. Pac ^ fl ^ island church leaders and visitors to the 
acific Conference of Churches Assembly shared in new ex- 
periences m Christian worship during the eight services 
planned by groups of students from the various reqions and 
territories who were students at the Pacific Theological 
liege. The attempt to use Pacific Island customs 9 lanqua 
ges, dress ceremonial, music and crafts was not typical of 
the worship m the Pacific but showed how "things new and 
old" might be blended in the discovery of patterns to be 
used by the younger generation. Most island churches copy 
European worship most of the time. 

efforts® S "AfteJ S all P " C on d S ° m ®, criti ? ism and debate on their 
this already for = ? ° f . them said, "we have debated 

differ; but „e all thiSk we „u.t app“ach°Sod S ways “SI 

+ ^ an1 ^ 9 f ° r US ln our own cultures.” They stressed 

Fzcifl^rJ f b “ n w tie sllvISrK the 

Pacific Conference of Churches. ^ 

Duplicated orders of service with plenty of opportunity 
for participation by the whole Assembly were circulated ea^h 
evening These explained what island customs and usages 
ere included and why. The meditations followed the struc¬ 
ture of the Christian Year used in the Pacific Island 

Colletr 1168 Mem ° rial Cha P el a t the Pacific Theological 

Sometimes the congregation was asked to sit cross¬ 
ly' 3 on mats._ A Melanesian group from the New Hebrides 
Caledonia, used English, Pidgin, French and a New 
Hebridean language - and featured the presentation of leaves. 

Ar + 1 -T™ lng ’ and .the presentation of animals, food and 

a C lf e CtS f CCOm P anied the P ra y ers of the Solomon Islanders 
who showed the connections between their traditional concept 

. . aoyfice and the Biblical teaching about the reconcilia 
tion of man and nature in God. reconcnia- 

Samoan traditional oratory and communal deliberation 
featured in one of the services. Another, from the Cook 
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Islands, included original music written by a Rarotongan, 
with guitar accompaniment„ 

Fijian students presented a daring adaptation of some 
of the great traditional ceremonies of the Fijian people 
before a chief who loved and cared for. them - the (invisible) 
chief on this occasion being Christo A whale’s tooth (tabua) 
was used. All remained seated throughout the Tongan act of 
worship, which recalled the Tongan Christian martyrs and. 
embodied the symbolism of the ”ifi” leaf, used for reconcil¬ 
iation before a royal person. 

From Micronesia came an exchange of green coconuts 
when forgiveness is sought from one’s brothers in the presen¬ 
ce of the forgiving God. In this service a shell horn from 
the island of Patmos (where the Book of Revelation was 
written) was blown. 

A simple ecumenical order of service was chosen by a 
Methodist group for the Conference Communion Service at 
which all were invited to communicate. Communion was received 
sitting cross-legged on mats. The ministers brought the 
bread and wine around to each communicant. As the people 
entered the hall prior to the service, everyone picked up a 
half coconut shell which was held out to the minister with 
both hands to receive the wine. 

The services were well planned and full of opportunity 
for participation. There may be less willingness to conduct 
and receive such services in the home situation. It is hoped 
that understanding leaders will give support and encouragement 0 
It is not expected that everything that is attempted will 
become a fixed part of church worship. But unless there is 
some venturing there will be no change, and most people 
agree some changes are necessary in the worship patterns of 
Pacific Islands Churches. 
















BIBLE STUDY 


On most mornings of the Assembly the delegates gathered 
for Bible Study. These studies were lead by Dr. Harold 
Hanlin of the Caroline Islands. Dr. Hanlin has been a 
missionary for many years in Micronesia and he was able to 
combine his Biblical scholarship and his practical experience 
in the Pacific. 


The Bible studies are being published as a separate 
book. Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni summed up the feeling of 
many delegates when he wrote the following in the Foreword 
of that publication 


"That Dr. Hanlin was the right choice as the Bible 
Study Leader for the Second Assembly of the P.C.C. was con¬ 
firmed by the popularity of the Bible Study sessions. 
Delegates found that Dr. Hanlin»s Bible Studies were stimu¬ 
lating and spoke directly to their situations. 

Unlike the Bible Studies at Malua in 1961 and at Lifou 
m 1966 where a whole Book of the Bible was expounded, these 
studies dealt with the theme of the Assembly - GOD'S PURPOSE 
FOR HIS PEOPLE. Relevant Bible passages were explained to 
throw more light on some of the issues which individual 
Christians and the Churches in the Pacific must face. The 
presentation of Bible Studies followed by active discussion 
groups was immensely rewarding c Such a procedure could well 
be followed in local churches by those using the Second 
Assembly Bible Studies. This will Enable church groups'and 
church organizations to discuss their particular problems 
and to face them courageously.” 
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LEADING UP TO LIFOU 


By 

Rev. Graham Horwell 


There has always been a challenge to Pacific Islanders 
in the world beyond the reef. The cjreat canoe voyages have 
a place of honour in history. The message of the Gospel 
brought a new element into the lives of men and women„ They 
were still urged to venture into unknown places but with a 
new purpose - to share the love of Christo Hundreds went as 
missionaries to widely scattered peoples. Even though the 
isolated and the needy learned of the gift of God in Christ, 
they still remained cut off from and unaware of, the great 
family of God - the world wide church. 

From small beginnings, just as the tiny organisms 
build up to form a reef, there grew the conviction that 
iChristian people of the South Pacific needed to know each 
[other and to build together for the sake of Christ. Conver¬ 
sations here and there, discussions made possible by the 
increasing number of air services, and letters which criss¬ 
crossed the southern ocean, all contributed to the decision 
to have the first Conference of Churches and Missions in 
the South Pacific. 

The Conference was held at Malua in Western Samoa in 
1961. The report, entitled "BeyoricTthe Reef", shows how the 
strangers from farthest points in the South Pacific grew in 
a few days into a strong fellowship as they shared their 
varying experiences of a common faith. Many factors of 
history had overlaid a common allegiance to Jesus Christ but 
the days together brought fresh insights and kindled a flame 
of purpose among members of the conference. M We must learn 
to love each other", said Dr. John Havea of Tonga. "I have 
never prayed for my New Caledonian brethren", confessed the 
Rev T d. Kanape Falatoese. "Wemustalso do thing s toget her", 
was the conviction of the Conference! The" establishment of 
a central theological college was recommended. Members were 
caught up in the vision of the great possibilities beyond 
the reef which confined them. Though few in number, and 
with home churches and communities still to be convinced, 
the members prepared a means for building on these exciting 
beginnings. 
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The Rev'do Vavae Toma was appointed by the Conference 
as Secretary of a Continuation Committee which was represen¬ 
tative of churches and island territories, and the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council supported him as its Pacific 
secretary. Our roving Secretary became in truth the "living 
link" between churches separated by miles of ocean„ Not 
only his personal visits but also the newsy circular letters, 
built up knowledge of other churches and what they were 
doing. This made it clearer that there were many tasks 
which we should share. The meetings of the Continuation 
Committee were so planned that they too gave valuable con¬ 
tacts between churches. 

The resolution recommending a central theological 
college was taken up, and a planning group formed. Meeting 
in Suva, Fiji, it gathered the interest and support not only 
of Pacific churches, but of overseas co-operating churches, 
and the Theological Education Fund. By 1965 the buildings' 
were under construction, and in 1966 the first students were 
in residence at the Pacific Theological College. 

At Colo-i-Suva, in Fiji, co-editors had been working on 
another important united project. After a Curriculum Consul¬ 
tation and Writers’ Workshop in 1963, work began on the pre¬ 
paration of Christian education materials for the Pacific. 

The now well-known Pacific Islands Christian Education 
Curriculum (P.I.C.E.C.) was under way. Lessons and studies 
from people all over the Pacific were received, edited and 
prepared as part of the teaching materials for Christian 
Education throughout the area - material relevant to the 
life and needs of Pacific peoples. 

^ At the suggestion of the Continuation Committee, 
"delegates exchanged visits between churches and territories 0 
At its meetings the committee itself was wrestling with a 
constitution which would give a form to all this co-operation 
and development. The more we got to know about each other, 
the more we recognized how much we had in common, and how 
many of our difficulties were mutual. The drift to the 
towns and cities, industrialisation, housing in the towns, 
tourism, and deep challenges to the Christian faith in our 
time, were all problems we shared and it was important to 
seek each other’s help in facing them. The day had certain¬ 
ly come when the churches of the South Pacific needed to 
establish firm links. 


When the representatives of churches and missions 





gathered in 1966, they were guests of the French Protestant 
Church in Lifou, New Caledonia. The delegates brought con¬ 
firmation from their home churches of support for the con¬ 
stitution of the Pacific Conference of Churches. Lifou was 
the first Assembly. 


The "reef” of home became just a- section of a great 
encircling chain of reefs encompassing Christian people of 
many islands, languages and denominations -Reefs which 
beckon men to venture beyond them in the spirit of Christian 
co-operation of our days. 
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MINUSES OF THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE PACIFIC 
CONFERRENCE OF CHURCHES 


The meetings of the Assembly were chaired by the Rt. 
Rev. Leonard Alufurai, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of 
Melanesia. 

Those -Present : The following delegates from Churches were 
present; 


ANGLICAN 

Melanesia 

The Ven. Derek Rawcliffe 
Mrs. Margaret Worek 
Mr. Augustus Worek 

New Guinea 

The Rt. Rev T d. David Hand 
The Rt. Rev T d. George Ambo 
Mr. Kingsford Dibela 

Polynesia 

The Rt. Rev T d. J.C. Vockler 
Rev. Canon Fine Halapua 
Mbs. Vulase Veikoso 

CONGREGATIONAL 

Cook Islands 

Mr. Tangaroa Tangaroa 

Ellice Islands 

Rev. Iosia Taomia 
Mrs. Bo Ranford 

Gilbert Islands 

*Rev„ Bernard Thorogood 
Miss Terubetake Birati 
Rev. Kamoriki Taba 

Micronesia 
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Rev. Elden Buck 
Rev. Jude Sampson 
Rev. Johnny Hadley 
Mrs. Dinah Sampson 
Mrs. Mary Alice Buck 

Nauru 

Mr. Alex Deraoadi Deiye 
Mrs. Ebadunga Deiye 

Niue 

Rev. Samuela Alekeiniu 
Mrs. Lauaki Ikiua 

Samoa 

*Dr . Fanaafi Larkin 
Mr. Vati Kolone 
Mr. Henry Betham 
Mr. Mulitauaopele Tamotu 
Rev. JoWo Soloi 

EVANGELICAL 

New Caledonia 

Pasteur Elia Thidjine 
M o Hoke Wanothuma 
Mme. Rose Hnaweongo 
Pasteur Pierre Seidenbinder 

Tahiti 

Pasteur Jean Adnet 
Mr. John Doom 
Pasteur Koringo Poe 
Miss Miri Rei 

METHODIST 

Fi j i 

Rev. Edward Caleb 
Rev. Samisoni Vugakoto 
Mr. Josefata Kamikamica 
Mrs. Esiteri Kamikamica 

Samoa 
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Rev. Sione Tamalii 
Mr. Tufuga Fatu 
Mrs. Sione Maefau 

Tonga 

*Dro Sione T A. Havea 
Miss Mele Liu Tongilava 

Melanesia 

ReVo HoW. Taylor 
Rev. Leslie Boseto 

LUTHERAN 

New Guinea 

Mr. Janadabing Apo 

PRESBYTERIAN 

New Hebrides 

Pastor Mariaurea 
Pastor M.M. Daniel 
Mrs. Maudie Vatoko 
Mr. Albed Ianavari 

The following observers from Mission Boards and other 
bodies were present : 

Rev. Canon Frank Coaldrake, representing the 
Australian Board of Missions. 

Rev. Walter W. Robinson, representing the New Zealand 
Anglican Board of Missions. 

Rev- E. J• Edwards, representing the Congregational 
Council of World Mission. 

Dro Harold Hanlin, representing the United Church 
Board of World Ministries. 

*Dr * Sione T A. Havea, representing Methodist Overseas 
Missions in Australia. 

Revo G.Go Carter, representing Methodist Overseas 
Mission in New Zealand. 

Rev. James M. Stuckey, representing the Australian 
Presbyterian Board of Missions and the Australian 
Council of Churches. _ , 








*Rev. AoCo Horwell, representing the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions in New Zealando 

Revo Fr 0 Alan Mckay, representing the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Miss Joyce Trudinger, representing the Pacific 
Islands Christian Education Curriculum• 

Revo David M. Taylor, representing the National 
Council of Churches in New Zealand. 

*Dr c George A.F. Knight, representing the Pacific 
Theological College. 

Rev. R.K. Orchard, representing the VJorld Council of 
Churches. 

*Rev. M. Pont, representing the Pans Evangelical 
Missionary Society. 


The following speakers were present: 


*Dr. A.F. Knight 
*Rev. A. Graham Horwell 
*Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni 
Rev. Kenape Faletoese 
*Dr. Fanaafi Larkin 
Miss Majorie Stewart 
Rev. Bruce Deverell 
*Rev. G.G. Carter 


Stewardship 

it 

Marriage 

M 

Education 

M 

Custom 

ft 


The following members of CCCPC and Conference staff 
were present: 


Continuation Committee 

Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni 
Rt. Rev T d. Leonard Alufurai 
Mrs a Fetaui Mata f afa 
Mr. Stahl Mileng 
*Rev. A. Graham Horwell 
*Rev. Maurice Pont 

Translators 


Mme Prost 

Mile Florence Prost 
Miss Raylene Ramsey 
Miss Margaret Johnson 
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Mile Nassaie Paeten 


CCCPC Secretary 
Rev, Vavae Toma 

Others 

Rev. Niko Baleiverata 

Miss Allison Down 

Mile Marie-Antoinette Houssard 

(* Denotes present in more than one capacity.) 

Greetings : A large number of greetings were received. 

Steering Committee : The following persons were elected 
to the Steering Committee of the Assembly: 


Committee of the Assembly : 


Chairman of the Conference 

Chairman of the Continuation 

Rt. 

Rev 0 L. Alufurai 

Committee 

Secretary of the Continuation 

Rev. 

S.Ao Tuilovoni 

Committee 

Rev. 

Vo Toma 

Conference Bible Study Leader 

Rev o 

B. Thorogood 

One Discussion Group Leader 

Rev o 

A.G. Horwell 

One from a French-speaking area 

Rev. 

Mo Pont 

World Council of Churches rep. 

Rev. 

R.K. Orchard 


Resolutions : 


1 . Appreciation 

This inaugural Assembly of the P.C.C. wishes to place on 
record its gratitude to Almighty God for the ministry amongst 
us of the Rev'd. Vavae Toma, and to express our heartfelt 
thanks to him for all he has done for us and to wish him well 
in his future. His labours have laid the foundations on 
which we hope to build, and we pray for God T s grace to be 
faithful to the task which he has handed on to us. The Sec¬ 
retary of the P.C.C. is instructed to communicate this message 
formally to Pastor Vavae and to the Congregational Christian 
Church in Samoa, to which we also owe a debt of thanks for 












sparing him to us these past five years. 

2. Roman Catholic Observer 


This Assembly rejoices to welcome a Roman Catholic 
Observer to this Conference and recognizes with thankfulness 
the spirit of openness and renewal shown at the Second 
Vatican Council and prays for its continued implementation 
in the Pacific. 

3. Constitution 


That the constitution as amended be adopted as the con¬ 
stitution of the Pacific Conference of Churches 0 (47 for, 

0 against a ) 

4. Consultations on Christian Marriage 

That this Assembly encourage its member churches to 
promote, within their areas, consultations on Christian 
Marriage and the Family, the results of such consultations 
to be made available from time to time to the Churches 
through the Continuation Committee. 

5. Reports to Churches 

That the Executive of the P.C.C. be instructed to for¬ 
ward to the Churches represented here at least a record 
of all resolutions passed by the assembly. 

6. Pacific Islands Christian Education Curriculum 

That, subject to the agreement of the Pacific Islands 
Christian Education Curriculum Editorial Board, PICEC 
should become the Department of Christian Education of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. 

That, subject to this approval, the following arrange¬ 
ments would be put into effect:- 

(a) The Editorial Board would be called the Christian Educa¬ 
tion Committee. Before the end of 1966 the editors would 
discuss with the churches the continuation of the present 
committee's service or the appointment of new members. 

(b) The Christian Education Committee would be represented 
on the Continuation Committee of the P.C.C. 
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(c) The Secretary of the P.C.C. would be ex-officio member 
of the Christian Education Committee 0 

(d) Before 1969, the Continuation Committee is to prepare 
the programme for 1969-71 and select such committees as are 
necessary to carry it out c 

(e) The Christian Education Committee will maintain corres¬ 
pondence with the Pacific Christian Literature Society with 
a view of finding the best method of meeting the needs of 
literature production for the Pacific Churches. 

(f) The Continuation Committee will approve the budget of 
this Department and ask for support for it from member 
churches. 

(g) This Conference confirms the existing appointment of 
the two editors, future appointments in this Department to 
be the responsibility of the Continuation Committee. 

7. South P a cific Games - Sunday Observance 

That we recognize the concern of the church in the 
Cook Islands about Sunday observance during the South 
Pacific Games in New Caledonia, and the Assembly of the PCC 
advices that this is a matter of personal witness and there¬ 
fore encourages churches in the Pacific area to consider 
this issue seriously as a personal witness rather than a 
hindrance to friendliness and sportsmanship. 

8. Chaplain for the South Pacific Games 

That as chaplain for the South Pacific Games, we wish 
to ask the South Pacific Games Council to accept the name 
of the Rev’d. W 0 B 0 Francis from the New Hebrides, who is 
already coming to the games as a member of the party from 
that country. 

9. Christian Literature Production 

(a) This Assembly of the PCC is grateful to the Pacific 
Christian Literature Society both for its help to member 
churches in this field and for its readiness to co-operate 
with the PCC in all possible ways. 

(b) At the present we are not sure of the way forward in 
this matter. We feel that more study is needed before we 
can substantially improve our present literature programmes. 
We consider that the Christian Literature Fund of the World 
Council of Churches may well be able to give us expert advice 
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and assistance. 


(c) We therefore ask the Secretary of the PCC to act as a 
co-ordinator in this matter, to encourage study of this sub¬ 
ject by the Pacific Christian Literature Society, the 
Christian Literature Fund and the proposed Department of 
Christian Education of this Conference. 

The main subjects for study would be : 

i) What are the literature needs of the Pacific 
as a whole and in its various regions? 

ii) How can literature best be printed and 
published? 

iii) How can literature best be distributed? 

(d) Until such study has been done we would ask the Pacific 
Christian Literature Society to continue its present work 
from its Sydney base. 

(e) We ask the Continuation Committee to inform member 
Churches of proposals for future action in this field by the 
end of 1968. 

10. Pacific Theological College 

This Conference rejoices in the progress made in estab¬ 
lishing the P.T.C. and realizes that there is still a large 
amount of money needed to complete the buildings. 

We propose to our member churches that a united effort 
be made by our people to provide funds for the building of 
the College Chapel. We suggest that a special service be 
held in every village close to 27th June, 1967. This would 
be an act of thanksgiving for the ministry of islanders who 
have carried the Gospel across the Pacific. A thanks-offer- 
ing made at these services would be sent to t T 'e P.T.C. so 
that the chapel might be a lasting memorial to our own 
islanders who were such great evangelists. The Secretary of 
the P.T.C. Council is asked to send member Churches informa¬ 
tion to assist in this plan 

11. Youth Leaders 1 Training Course 

The Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
requests the South Pacific Commission to explore the possib¬ 
ility of employing the facilities of their Fiji Community 
Education Training Centre for a training course for youth 
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leaders at the earliest possible opportunity, preferably 
during the second half of 1966. 

12. Co-ordination in Co- o perative Project 

(a) This Assembly notes the development of several co-op¬ 
erative- undertakings serving the Pacific areas as a whole. 
Those include the Pacific Theological College, the Pacific 
Islands Christian Education Curriculum and the Pacific 
Christian Literature Society. The Assembly rejoices at 
these evidences of the growth of common action amongst the 
churches in the Pacific, 

(b) This Assembly considers that a useful service will be 
given to the member churches if the P.C.C. acts as a co-or¬ 
dinating agency for such co-operative undertakings which 
serve the Pacific as a whole. They can thus be seen as a 
whole and separate approaches to the churches can be avoided. 
It therefore requests the Secretary of the P.C.C. in consul¬ 
tation with those responsible for these undertakings, to 
prepare as soon as possible a summary of the plans of the 
P.T.C., the P.I.C.E.C., the P.C.I.S., together with those 

oft he P.C.C. itself as its Continuation Committee. This 
summary should show:- 

i) How these undertakings are related to the church 
in the Pacific and to the P.C.C.; 

ii) What staff members each have and how they are 
appointed and paid for; 

iii) An estimate of the costs of each over the next 
five years, and of the contributions requested 
from the churches, from their associated mission 
boards, and from any other sources with a note of 
any amounts already provided. 

This summary should be circulated to the churches to 
help them to see the development of joint work in the Pacific 
and their share in it. 

(c) The Assembly notes that a considerable part of the cost 
of these undertakings is at present provided from outside the 
Pacific. It considers that, if the churches in the Pacific 
genuinely intend to work more and more together, they should 
themselves provide an increasing proportion of the cost of 
those undertakings in which they all benefit. It requests 
each church, as soon as it receives the summary, to examine 
it carefully, and to suggest to the Continuation Committee 
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ways in which the churches can provide an increasing part 
of the cost. 

The Continuation Committee should then consider these 
suggestions, and prepare a plan and send it to the churches 
for their action. 

(d) At the same time the Assembly requests those responsible 
for making plans for these undertakings not to think only 
of the particular project with which each is concerned, but 
to see their project in connection with the others, all of 
which serve the same churches in the Pacific and for which 
those churches will ultimately have to find the resources in 
man and money. 

13. Publication of Books 


That the proposal moved by Mrs. Mata’afa be accepted in 
general and referred to the Continuation Committee for detail 
ed consideration. 

The Proposal was 

(a) That we see a need for a book suitable for church second¬ 
ary schools on the History of the Churches and Missions in 
the Pacific. Therefore we ask each church connected with 
this Conference to supply by December, 1966 an account of 
its own historyo We ask Mr. W„E 0 Donnelly of Auckland to 
edit this book and the P.C.L.S. to publish it. 

(b) We see a need for an information book on the Churches of 
the Pacific. We therefore ask the Continuation Committee to 
consult with the P.C.L.S. as to how this might be done. 

14. Conference Secretary 

This Conference re-appoints the Rev'd. Vavae Toma as 
Secretary for a further twelve (12) months. We request the 
Methodist Church in Fiji to make the Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni 
available for service as Secretary from July, 1967, and we 
appoint him as Secretary from, that date subject to the 
Church 1 s approval being received. 

This Conference is grateful to the Rev. Vavae Toma for 
his willingness to continue for this extra year and assures 
him that we shall not expect a further extension of service 
from him. 

We are grateful to the Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni for his 
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willingness to be nominated for this post and so to bring 
his past experience as Chairman of the Continuation Committee 
to the work of the Conference during this period when the 
Churches are trying to work together more fully. 



Continuation Committee 


That the following be the members of 


Committee: 


the Continuation 


Chairman 

Anglican 

Congregational 

Evangelical 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 


Dr. S. A. Havea 
Rev. Edward Subramani 
Rev. B. Deverell 
Pasteur J. Vaucher 
Mr. J. Apo 
Rev. Leslie Boseto 
Pastor Willie Mowa 


Tonga Methodist 

Fiji 

Samoa 

Tahiti 

New Guinea 

Solomons 

New Hebrides 


16. Joint Action for Mission in the Pacific 

This Assembly requests the Continuation Committee to 
investigate the possibilities for Joint Action for Mission 
in the Pacific area, so that the churches can be together in 
work for mission and not only in words. In particular, it 
desires the Continuation Committee to look into the possib¬ 
ility of Joint Action for Mission in town centres where 
people from many parts of the Pacific come, and if possible 
to send plans to the churches for them to join in. 



Thanks 


(a) We would express to the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies the thanks of the Pacific Churches for their will¬ 
ingness to release the Rev'd. R.K. Orchard so that he could 
be with us in Lifou. This has been of very great help to us 
all. 


We also recognize our debt to t he World Council of 
Churches (DWME) for sending Mr. Orchard to help the Confer¬ 
ence during the last five years. We have benefitted greatly 
from his advice and the wider vision of the world church 
which he has shared with us. 

(b) This Assembly offers to our hosts grateful thanks for all 
that they have done to make us at home at Lifou. From our 
arrival here we have been surrounded by generosity, kindness 
and a spirit of welcome. We recognize the great work of pre¬ 
paration that has been done by the Evangelical Church of New 
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Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, the Bethania Pastors’ 
School, and the Chepenehe congregation. We cannot repay what 
has been done for us. The gracious willingness of our hosts 
to go beyond the call of duty in seeing to our physical com¬ 
fort, and their continued efficiency in keeping up their 
part of the daily schedule, have not only added greatly to 
the effectiveness of our Conference, but have been an inspi¬ 
ration to us all. We thank God for our friendship and know 
that He will keep us united even as we separate. 

18. Church Unity 

In view of t he church union negotiations in Australia 
and New Zealand, the Continuation Committee be asked to set 
up a permanent commission representing member churches on 
questions of church union in the Pacific (33 for, 10 against) 

V9 . Pacific Journal of Theology 

As it appears that the present arrangements of the 
Journal will need to be changed in view of its still small 
circulation, and the retirement of the present editor, it is 
resolved: 

(a) That we express our thanks to the Rev’d. Clarence Norwood 
for his enthusiastic and capable running of this paper for 
our Churches. This has been a pioneering effort and we have 
all been helped by this service. 

(b) Member Churches are now asked to send their news items to 
the P.C.C. Secretary so that he can enlarge his newsletter 
and circulate it as widely as possible. Thus news of the 
Churches may be shared by all. 

(c) The Pacific Theological College is asked to undertake the 
publication of theological articles, either by continuing the 
present Journal, or in such other form as appears to the 
Principal to be most helpful to pastors and laymen in our 
churches. 



The reports of t he four commissions on Stewardship, 
Marriage, Education and Custom were adopted, to be sent to 
member churches for further discussion. 



It was resolved that the following messages be sent from 
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the Conference.' 


1 • Message to Mission Boards 

As we meet together at Lifou to inaugurate the p= •e• 
Conference of Churches, we are very aLd n h Pacific 

Sr 

lays upon us - to work together as brethren in <SS S 
Churches Sh^iSSi ™ ld - a ?V°“ coSv^to thf 

gratitude in coming together and'ourSZitSS to th* ^ 
common service of the Gospel„ T to the on e 

2 * Message to the World Council of Churches 

Churches^we Sc^greetinasS th ^ ^ cific Conferenc e of 
During the last five vearfwl h f>? + ld Council of Churches. 

practical programmes of the P C C and in tL -a the 

our vision. We hope that we shall be ah^ t Wldenin 9 of 

rr iv ; tie ?; “ d ,h “ s i„ S ?Se .orld-ijdftLT 0 ^ S.“ 

rnn^ Ch ‘ Thr ° ugh k° u - the member Churches of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches offer their hrnthbri,, i ^ f 

whole family of the Church? brotherly love to the 

3 - Message to West Irian 

From the inaugural Assembly of the Pacific r^-F^ 

s«ri"h C »r W V end y °“ °“ r Krotherlp 0 reeS^S. C “e e ”rr 

this meet y °\ h * ve not been able to share personally in 
this meeting, but we certainly have not forgotten vou Ute 

Si th LV° U linkS W±th the Churches in SutT^st 

pSfS We S at y ° U are also related to us in the 

K tou e c a h wSSrSeSSj *StS ^ “f™ 6 to 
made known, and your gifts and blessings m^be"^,^.^, 
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:q e shall be happy to receive any of your members who 
travel through the Pacific. We shall continue to remember 
vou in our prayers. And we shall seek to support you in the 
great commission of Christ to His Church that the Gospel be 
proclaimed to all men. May you be strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit for his task. That is our prayer for you and for 
ourselves as we meet together here m Lifou. 

4 o tv[qs s ages to Member Churches 

In the name of the Lord of the Church we send greetings 
to all'who are now sharers in the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. We rejoice that at this time in Lifou we have been 
able to inaugurate the Conference of Churches and so estab¬ 
lish a permanent link between us. We pray that this step 
forward in the life of our Churches may be useful to the 
Lord, that His will may be done through us all. As we h 
talked and worshipped together, there have been three major 
thoughts which we feel we ought to share with you. 

( a ) As member Churches of this Conference we are now_pledged 
to act as brethren. We have declared that wherever it is 
oossible we will work together. We will not compete against 
each other. Yet we know that we are not united. We feel 
the pain of division. We cannot all share in the one service 
of Holy Communion. Therefore we remind all our members that 
co-operation should become a road towards union In co-op¬ 
eration we have to study, pray and serve until the Lord shall 
show us the form of unity that is His will. We seek unity 

in Him. 

(b) We have thought of our Christian witness in social 

j&jzxjzrz zxzn 

have i still S some S old t cus?oms 1 and r wayfo?conduct i Which e are h not 

vilTage" L life, t th e G political C lif e^"of the islands we are’called 
to show forth Christ who is both Lord and suffering servant. 
Nothing may stand in the way of this calling o us w . 

His disciples. We ask all our Churches to support with love 
these Christians who are now seeking to witness for Christ 
in the fields of politics, education and social progress. 

(c) We have thought of our responsibility for evangelism We 
cJn never rest with this work on our conscience. As we have 
been given the mercy of t he Lord, so we must share it with 
others. We call upon all the members of our Churches to 
search their hearts, that we may not be selfish or lazy or 
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careless with 
of Salvation, 
whatever the 


this greatest gift of God to 
This gift is for the world ■ 
cost m time, money, life and 


us - His 
we must 
comfort„ 


Gospel 
share it 


of this Assembly, [hat you will [fl[° Z m ° re ° f the work 
seek to act in this spirit ' theSe tMngs and 

very grateful to you all who h[ve h communities. We are 
your prayers. We^ecord ou[ tZn ks US ±n 

itality given to us by the Churrhn/S the wonderf ul hosp- 
Loyalty islands. We Jra£ t£ 

faSTSfy^f rooted 1 h d artS throu 9 h 

love, may have power to comDrph n ^ 9r ° Unded in 

the saints what il ^he breads h &11 

Christ £? h" 6 ^ 11 and and 

b e iii'.S'Strffi-,-;: sess^ ssj.y- •» 



A slvV-gov^g 
JVovv\ A vv»bvvjn, 

New ftebvides. 
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U) *0 


SUMMARY REPORTS OF GROUP DISCUSSION ON THE ADDRESSES 
These were sent to the Churches for continuing discussion 
(i) STEWARDSHIP 


The Conference studied the implications of Christian 

x S.&* of s s to 

S; servants i/every P-to^life.^ Wthe 

Churches mayjtcalled upon to express thi-s stewardship, and 

T hrSuS°h^ SoS V us Safour 
responsibility involves tine, talent, bodies, possessions 
and the Gospel. 

In group discussions, interest was widely dispersed. 

If this g :SrlSi y g^drarI h not r ^ong in themself ‘Sut under 
stewardship they must be shared. This 1 . f 

rAcnol xhp nifts of God, which have become our hentaqe 

"Does® the S lordship'of^Christ'mean ^at^Christian^covernment 

making 

tremendous^emands on those who accept 

involving dangers also xf not applxed xn^th- true^ ^ 
°lfthat e the practical applications of these principles may 

all that the pracxicdi territories so that we 

be worked out by the P®°P^ e ® f blessing s which God has 

all become worthy stewards or xne * those gifts become 

given us, and thus become avenues by whxcn those gxrxs 

blessings for others also» 


An edited copy of the addresses given at the Lifou 
Assembly on the subjects of 
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Marriage 



















Education 

Custom 

will be available in printed form. The booklet is called 


THE LIFOU LECTURES 



New (Meiovu^n , 
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(ii) marriage 

Each commission affirmed marriage as the foundalion of 
family and community life. It is the gi ° -f°' 

men The Church recognizes customary and civil marriages 
as true marriaaes, where these are legally permitted even 
if these have been arranged. These forms of marriage 
not to be despised, but are to be seen as bidding be 
God and not as unions to be easily broken. Christian 
marriage occurs when the partners to the marriage are bound 
together by faith in Christ. It 13 S ® 

light of the Gospel, and as redeemed by Christ. 

In considering some of the problems facing Christian 
marriage, the commissions were not able to come to ma y 
definite conclusions and it is clear that much more thinking 
together is needed on the following matters. 

(a) Bride Price 

Although this remains strong only m certain areas, the 
j___. mpam'nn of bride price in relation to the social lire 
of families needs to be understood and the Church should try 
to discourage this custom from becoming a mere financial 
transaction where a person is sold as an object. 

(b) Preparation for Marriage 

In only a few areas is there any comprehensive teaching 
given to those intending marriage. Sex education must begin 
from an early age in the family and school si-cuation. Youth 
orouos girls' and boys' clubs, women's and men s groups, 
training colleges, ail could fulfil an important task if an 
attempt were made to include such instruction m t eir - 
grammes. The actual marriage service needs to be simplified 
and clearly explained to those being married. 

(c) Divorce and Remarriage 

Divorce was recognized as a departure from God's purpose 
• „ • _ u,.+ ^nite solutions were found, for 

thxToroblem. Each Church must continue to consider its own 
teaching in the light of the Gospel. 

(d) Birth Control 

This has become a new subject for many Churches and 
apart from a few areas the Church has not been forced to 
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decide on this question. Such a decision is becoming more 
necessary so that members of Churches can be given help in 
thinking about this. The following themes are put forward 
as a basis for such thinking: 

Many Christians feel concern in the face of problems of 
sex and marriage in the changing world of the Pacific espec¬ 
ially in relation to the question of birth control or family 
planning. Christians can only view this against the back¬ 
ground of the Christian understanding of sex and the purposes 
of marriage. It should not be viewed as an isolated thing. 
Therefore all Christians are urged to remember and to seek 
to uphold the traditional Christian teachings concerning the 
use of sex: 

i) Our bodies, and the bodies of others, are 

temples of the Holy Spirit, and therefore are 
to be kept holy 0 

ii) For unmarried people the grace of God must be 
continually asked for in order to preserve 
chastityo 

iii) Fornication and adultery are always sin c 

iv) Where people sin, we must seek every way to 
restore them, through forgiveness, to the 
fellowship of the church c 

Concerning Birth Control : 

i) In Christian families the gift of children is to be 
received with thanks to God. They are a responsibility and 
a joy. 

ii) Our people are urged to remember that self-control and 
purity of life are always expected from a Christian. 

iii) It is recognized that circumstances arise when limita¬ 
tions of the number of births is desirable. This is especial¬ 
ly true in circumstances of ill-health or great economic need. 

iv) The creation of a new life is a God-given treasure. It 
should only be undertaken or prevented according to our 
understanding of the purpose of God. Many believe that there 
are some methods of birth control which are acceptable to 
the Christian conscience, and others which are not. These 
matters should be discussed plainly with our Christian 
doctors, nurses, and pastors, so that God’s will may be 
known and done in each case. 
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v) We would urge our Governments, if advocating Family 
Planning, not to overlook the dangers of youthful delinq¬ 
uency which could be encouraged by widespread campaigns in 
birth control methods. 

It could be said that the clear result of the discuss¬ 
ions of this Assembly is that all Churches should continue 
their discussions on the many problems relating to Christian 
marriage. Regional discussions have been suggested as a 
way in which members of Churches can meet together for con¬ 
sultation and so gain together a greater understanding of 
the mind of Christ in regard to these matters„ 
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(iii) THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


1 # S ome reasons given for maintaining church schools 

(a) To enable the Christian faith in the Lordship of Christ 
to influence the total educational system. 

(b) To assist children, who are advancing educationally, to 
relate their advanced knowledge to the Christian faith. 

(c) To give children an education in those places and at 
those levels where Governments cannot yet offer education* 

There are obvious difficulties today in running church 
schools - the cost of equipment and buildings is perhaps the 
most common of these. 

We recommend that our Churches examine their policies 
for church schools so that a thoughtful approach to educa¬ 
tional development may be made. 

2. Church and Government in education 

(a) We do not consider that Churches should try to maintain 
a parallel system of education in the sense that the Church 
should duplicate Government facilities where they are ade¬ 
quate to meet the need. 

(b) But it is thought that the Christian contribution in 
education is so important that the Churches should maintain 
such schools as can keep good educational standards and are 
staffed by qualified and dedicated Christian teachers. 

(c) Where Governments have taken over much of the education 
system, the Churches still have a responsibility towards 
that system by encouraging Christian teachers to serve also 
in government schools, and through nurture the Churches can 
exercise a direct influence through school chaplains and 
Bible instruction. 

3 . Points that Church Schools emphasize 

(a) There are particular matters that a Christian school 
may not neglect, such as acts of worship, Bible instruction, 
training in community life, respect for parents and the 
culture of the islands. 

(b) We recommend that all Social Science syllabuses should 
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include courses in Pacific History and that a place should 
always be given for the teaching of local arts and crafts„ 

(c) The Christian teacher, wherever he may teach, carries a 
responsibility for witness in his whole relationship towards 
his pupils both in and out of school hours, and towards the 
community in which he lives 0 This will involve his attitude 
towards the subjects he teaches and also his whole life. 

4. Languages of Education 

(a) The use of metropolitan languages (e.g. English and 
French) as a medium of instruction from the early years of 
schooling is encouraged by: 

* Government policy in some places 

* the need for a language with literature for study 
at later stages and in professional training 

* the need for young people to see beyond their 
village and participate in wider events 

* in Melanesia, the diversity of local languages, 

no one of which can be used as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion . 

(b) Yet there remains a vital function for the vernacular: 

* it is the language of the home, and is therefore 
the language in which the child will best learn 
his early lessons; 

* it is usually the language of the community which 
the child will serve when his education is com¬ 
pleted. 

(c) Therefore a metropolitan language should become the 
medium of instruction at an early stage of school life, but 
where possible the vernacular should continue to be taught 
as a subject. 

5o Community Education and the Church 

(a) The church has been deeply involved in formal education. 
Indigenous people naturally seek continual raising of acade¬ 
mic standards, thus we have often been led to forget our 
duty in informal and community education. 

(b) We believe that in every kind of vocational group, club, 
youth movement etc., there is great opportunity for witness¬ 
ing to the Lordship of Christ. 
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(c) We therefore encouraye our Churches to take full advan¬ 
tage of all those training centres where island people can 
develop leadership, and to give such trained leaders oppor¬ 
tunities for service. 

(d) We recommend that where opportunities on the radio are 
offered to Churches, serious care shoudd continue to be 
given to the preparation of Christian educational material. 

(e) With respect to the South Pacific Commission, the 
Assembly asks member churches to press their Governments 
towards full participation in S.P.C. training courses, and 
to pass on information about such courses to the Churches 
without delay, and that the Churches make request for special 
courses for which a need is seen. Further, as a Conference 
of Churches, we would value a liaison officer who would pass 
information from the S.P.C. to member churches. 



h skeWa of at sinaAl 
School. 


villas. 
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(iv) CUSTOM 


Introduction 


This report gives a summary of discussion in the four 
groups. Some questions were discussed by only one group. 

1o The place and function of custom 

The following are points that came out in the discu¬ 
ssions : 


(a) Some members believe that custom is a way of lire given 
by God to man, and others feel that it is a man-made insti¬ 
tution containing both good and evilo 

(b) The function of custom is to integrate society in a 
harmonious and familiar pattern. 

(c) Custom gives stability and therefore provides opportun¬ 
ities for balanced development. 

(d) Custom may also provide stimulus for development. On the 
other hand, it may hold development back. 

(e) Customs are not static but constantly changing. 

(f) All people have customs. No custom completely embodies 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is the purpose of God, by 
the Gospel, continuously to transform and re-create customs 
to make them more able to express His loving purpose for 
mankind. 


2. The Church T s relation with its people 

Discussions on how the church can guide its people in 
times of changing traditional customs produced the following 
suggestions: 


(a) That local commissions should study custom in a given 
area to determine: 


i) 

customs 

ii) 

customs 
bute to 

iii) 

customs 
broken, 


which contribute to Christian living; 

which need adaptation in order to contri- 
Christian living; 

which cannot be adapted and should be 
and what should be put in their place 0 
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(b) That expatriate missionaries should study the customs 
and culture of the area where they serve. 

(c) That church schools should include a course on custom 
instructing students in the custom of their people, and also 
teaching the relationship between custom and the gospel„ 

(d) Incorporate local crafts and skills in church architec¬ 
ture. Encourage the people to express their true self with 
their own available resources rather than try to imitate 
others . 


3 ° Custom in the life of the Church 

(a) The Cnurch should incorporate into her life those customs 
which make the gospel more meaningful and relevant to the 
life of the people. Some examples were given of customary 
observances which have been adopted by the church in some 
islands; e.g. betrothal and wedding practices, traditional 
welcome and farewell ceremonies . 

(b) It appears that member Churches will need to decide what 
customs they can adopt to suit their situation. 

(c) Our churches should be encouraged to study the customs 

practised in our churches and seek to determine if they are 
truly Christian 0 y 


4 • How should the Church seek to 
customary life of the peopleT 


influence and change the 


It was agreed that, in fact, the church had influenced 
greatly the customary life of the people. A number of 
examples stand out« 


(a) Bride price 

In most areas the excesses of the Bride price had been 
controlled and in some areas it had been abolished or altered 
to become presents to help set up house for the young people„ 

(b) Expensive feasts 


Often young people in Tahiti use church festivities as 
a means of getting a wedding feast cost free, while in many 
places the church council arranges them cheaply; in other 
areas people bring their own food. 

(c) Dancing 

Dancing had been forbidden in some places because of its 
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i^pnrp but in one area 

relationship to sorcery and sexu^l^l^ & st ; dy ^ discovered 
(New Hebrides) the ch ^ c . only one was evil. They 

that of four classes of danc:encouraged the three, forbidding 
have therefore permitted and e v increasingly 

only one. Ballroom dancing twist, . 

being used as a means of social en 

(d) initiations _ 

r to have died out except perhaps in 
Initiations appear to ha they are a wholesome 

th e New Hebrides and New Guinea, where y 

social custom. 


J- —- 

(e ) maoo of worn on in the community 


y, nquallv not directly but 
The church has don. a n appI „priate place 

increasingly effectively, | hold &n almost equal 

in the life of the c ^ urc ! and the lifting of women's life 
Pl d C stItis has 5 given great d4 P th and value to community life 
“ ev.S Icvll -here they are -orbing. 

at U.T. la i <! seen as discovering, spotlight- 

The task of the ch u rch wher e some member or section 
ing by study and enquiry, see king ways of righting 

of the community suffers, ana in 

this. 

- n+ +hat there was still a big gap needing to 
he fll Sd foHhe increasing nu f era - educated, 

SftJSS SSiUef™. be^found. 

5 . Church attitude to custom 

(a) The church's responsibility in a missionary situation is 

to preach the Gospel. g of possess ion or position. 

(b) Some customs are £ as ®. ^aged so that the church can 

lS 1 hrpr="b 1 ““t b o e aS S r E thf basis of -e -r each 

(^Custom is a means -hereby «.™ handed°on ‘To 
the past, for the present, so th t it has a duty so 

S* P S3S; £ ZTTlZTooJo Jdem.tioh, both oi th, 

individual and society, is made plai 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 
As amended at the Davuilevu Assembly, 1971 


1. Preamble 

,, + nil rnnse of God for churches in the 

Pacific'|TcL»on o^di-c. «^£££ EV 


©/ 


Basis 


The Pacific Conference of Churches is a fellowship of 
churches whic*^^ 5 ^ to 

inlflTl together^their common calling to the glory of the 
one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

3 c Functions 

The functions of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
shall be : 

rontact and mutual sharing of 

(a) To encourage closer contact Pacific and co-opera- 

experience between ^churches through confe rences, ex- 
tion between them, as visi t s of international and inter- 

SLa^ionii r tSms n frS S the area for specific 
purposes. ... 

(b) To help member churches to^s^ ^ ^ wherever possible 

and to help em . pon T e an d money can be used in joint 
their resources m people ana money 

action for mission. 

(c) To facilitate mutual 

SrS“c^°in C ?„“ d a?ea e and^i Piasionaap socials r.l»- 

ted to them* 

W 1° P romot€ l°\°l 5orld a co™cif"rSurch- 

srjs°?^“2ir« is:*b3y * ^ 

informed about the concerns and convictions 
churches with regard to the common ecumenical tas . 
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(e) To be a means whereby the churches of the Pacific can 
elp each other and help churches in other parts of the 

world in times of natural disaster; or to secure help from 

natural 3 "disaster ?'" 61 ^ ° f the WOrld in 

(f) To undertake such co-operative activities, on behalf of 

member churches, as the Assembly may from time to time 
approve. K 

(g) To assist member churches, if they so request, in their 
efforts to advance the cause of Christian Unity. 

4 o Membership 

ihl ? hS Conference of Churches shall be composed in 

the first instance of those churches in the Pacific which 
are members of the World Council of Churches directly or 
b £- V £ r i£ e ° f membershi P °f the international churches of 
which they are a part, or by virtue of the affiliation with 
e World Council of Churches (Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism) of the Mission Boards with which they are 
council ’ decide to come together in such a 

(b) Other Churches, National Councils of Churches and Ecu¬ 
menical Organizations in the Pacific may apply for member- 

th^Pac^f^r t r St th ® y accept the Basis and Functions of 
®. £ Conference of Churches as set out above. Appli¬ 

cations for membership shall be considered at a meeting of 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches, ^affirm¬ 
ative vote of not less than two-thirds of members present 
and voting shall be necessary for acceptance into membership, 

5. Assembly 


a ^ ac; ^i c Conference of Churches shall meet in 

Commit+ y no ^ mabl y on< ?e in five years. The Continuation 
Committee of the Pacific Conference of Churches, appointed 

its°£roarf^!!p^ y ’ T h ha r 1 ®° nVS "? the next Assembly and arrange 
its programme. The Continuation Committee shall decide and 
xaKe action on : 

ini l be , n ^ mber of representatives each member church is 
entitled to send; 

thl A 0ther * t0 bS invited > whether as non-voting members of 
the Assembiy or as consultants or as observers. In these 
invitations, care shall be taken to include representatives 
o associated Mission Boards in this area. Among the consul- 
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tants and observers there 
World Council of Churches 

(c) visitors if any. 


shall always be those whom the 
been ashed to nominate ^ 


6 . Secretary 

(a) The Pacific Conference of Churches^shall^be^served^by^^ 

MS: ^JS 

KSc S1ST«lfcSof Churches (C-ssio, on 

World Mission and Evangelism.) 

(b) Duties: The primary duty pirpoIe'L 

be a living link between thejihurcl‘’“'bring news of all of 

will visit churches =hare each other's experience 

them to each, to help them to share each wider 

Su».Sp P oi —5 Se a sh^! y also slrve.as Secretary 
Of ihe Assembly and of the Continuation Committee. 

(c) Nominations for Secretary 

i) shall be invited from member churches prior to 
the Assembly, and 

ii) may be made by the Continuation Committee, and 
iii) may be made by the Assembly in session. 

, nrinr to the Assembly shall be circula- 
[H ;nS t iSS.rcS«?ch.s with appropriate information 
about each nominee. 

(e) The Secretary shall be elected by the Assembly by a two- 
thirds majority. . 

Mission and Evangelism). 

JSJ vrpzxzfZZ as^^rs-.sSbTfr 1 - 

re -appointment. 

7 . Continuation Com mittee and Officers 

(a) The Assembly, shall appoint a ““^^^ 0 ?"' 
sisting of a Chairman and ““ Pacific Confer- 

eice d o;°Sh“Serio 9 ca«y »Ve work of the Pacific Confer- 
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ence of Churches between meetings of the Assembly and to 
advise 'the Secretary in his duties. Reports of the Committee 
shall be sent from time to time to the member churches of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches and to interested agencies. 

(b) In appointing the Continuation Committee, the Assembly 
shall proceed as follows: It shall appoint a Steering 
Committee to serve for the duration of that Assembly meet¬ 
ing. The Steering Committee shall nominate for election by 
the Assembly the Chairman and members of the Continuation 
Committee giving due consideration to the desires of the 
delegations involved and to representation from different 
parts of the Pacific. If the Steering Committee should 
nominate a person who is not a member of that meeting of the 
Assembly, the name shall be cleared by consultation with 
those present from that denominational group. 

(c) The World Council of Churches and committees accepted 
under Clause 8 shall be invited to appoint a consultant to 
serve on the Continuation Committee. 

(d) The Secretary and the Consultant shall be ex-officio 
members of the Continuation Committee with the right to 
speak but not to vote. 

(e) The Continuation Committee shall appoint a vice-chairman 
from among its own members. 

(f) The Continuation Committee shall normally meet three 
times between meetings of the Assembly. 

(9') The Chairman of the Continuation Committee, the Secretary 
and one other member of the Continuation Committee appointed 
by that Committee and representing a third denominational 
group shall constitute a working group, to be convened by 
the Secretary in consultation with the Chairman in the event 
of some urgent and important issue arising which requires 
consideration by a group. 

(h) A member of the Continuation Committee, if unable to 
attend a meeting, may, after consultation with his own 
church, send a proxy for that meeting from his own denomina¬ 
tion. Provided that such a proxy is accepted by the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, he shall have the right to speak and 
to vote. 

8 . Other Committees 

The Assembly shall have power to appoint other com¬ 
mittees of a permanent or temporary nature or to accept 
exisiting committee or organizations as committees of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. ' i A c 







Budget 


9 . 


The financial provision for the work of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches and its Secretary shall be as follows 

(a) Secretarial Budget: There shall be a budget providing 
for the expenses of the Secretary (salary, travel, etc.). 
This budget will, for the present, be determined by and be 
the responsibility of the World Council of Churches (Divi¬ 
sion of World Mission and Evangelism). 

(b) Programme Budget: There shall be an annual budget to 
cover the cost of tasks undertaken to fulfil the functions 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches. Funds for this 
budget shall be provided by contributions from member church 
es of the Pacific Conference of Churches. The Continuation 
Committee, with due consultation, will suggest the quota for 
each member church. 

(c) Cost of Meetings of the Assembly: The Continuation Com¬ 
mittee shaTLconsult with the member churches concerning the 
ways in which the churches together shall provide the cost 
of each meeting of the Assembly, including the cost of 
travel of representatives. 

10. Amendments 

The Constitution may be amended only by the Assembly. 
Suggested amendments shall be circulated among the member 
churches of the Pacific Conference of Churches by the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee at least one year before the meeting 
of the Assembly and shall require approval by at least two- 
thirds of the members of the Assembly present and voting to 
be accepted. 
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PROPOSED STRUCTURE OF P C C 


Introduction 


There has been a growth of ecumenical activities in the 
Pacific . P. I .C .E .C . began in 1963, the P.C.C. in 1966, 

Family Life Seminars in 1969 and Christian Communication 
Commissions in 1970„ Proposals for other activities are 
emerging in the thinking of this Assembly. All this is goodo 

There is now a need for some links and relationships 
between all these activities and their controlling "councils" 
"committees" or "commissions"„ At present, they are all 
independent of each other and of the P.C.C. 

Recommendations 

The Structure Committee appointed at this Second 
Assembly has considered various possible arrangements, in¬ 
cluding the idea of setting up Divisions or Departments„ It 
recommends, however, that the existing and foreseen activit¬ 
ies be related to the P.C.C. in the following ways:- 

The Assembly Resolved: 

1 o That the P.C.C • Assembly appoint Programme Committees 
under the power given in clause 8 of the Constitution as 
amended at Davuilevu, namely to appoint "other committees of 
a permanent or temporary nature or to accept existing com¬ 
mittees or organizations as committees of the P.C.C.". 

2. That, for the period following this Assembly, there be 
the following five Programme Committees: 

Christian Education 
Christian Communication 
Family Life 
Faith and Action 
Church and Society. 

3o That the Christian Education Committee be t^ie existing 
P.I.C.E.C. Council of 12 members; but that the other committ¬ 
ees consist, if possible of no more than 7 members each, 
since.they either have Interim Committees or do not yet’exist, 
and since this number is more economical in terms of holding 
meetings. 

4. That these committees together with the officers of the 
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P.C.C. - the Chairman, Hon. Treasurer and Secretary - be 
the General Committee of the P.C.C.; and that it meet once 
in between Assemblies. 

5. That there be an Executive Committee of the P.C.C. 
composed of the Officers and one representative other than 
staff from each Programme Committee; and that the Executive 
Committee meet once between the Assembly and the General 
Committee and once between the General Committee and the 
next Assembly. The members of the Executive Committee shall 
be ex-officio members of the next Assembly after their 
appointment. 

6 „ That matters arising between any of the above major 
meetings be dealt with by the Officers within existing 
policy or be referred to the Executive or General Committees, 
if necessary, by postal vote. 

7 o That there be a Staff Co-ordinating Committee in Suva 
composed of the P.C.C. Secretary and the Executive Staff 
of each Programme to co-ordinate planning, travelling, and 
programme dates, and to provide a forum for mutual discu¬ 
ssion; that the P.C.C. Secretary convene and chair this 
committee; and that it have power to co-opt. 

8 . That the method of appointment of the Committees be as 
follows:- 

(a) Member bodies shall be invited to make nominations to 
the P.C.C. Assembly for all the Programme Committees, before 
an Assembly meets. 

(b) Each Programme Committee may nominate prior to an 
Assembly, additional persons for membership of its committee. 

(c) When the Assembly meets, it shall appoint a Nominations 
Committee and give it the list of nominations received, and 
the power to make some further nominations. 

(d) The Nominations Committee shall nominate the number of 
persons required for each Programme Committee. The Assembly 
shall have the power to amend each list or to refer a list 

or lists back to the Nominations Committee before it appoints 
the Committees by voting. Voting may be by show of hands, 
by voice or by secret ballot, as decided by the Assembly. 

(e) The Nominations Committee shall also nominate the P.C.C. 
Officers and the Executive Committee* 
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bk: That thS termS ° f reference of the Programme Committee 

( a ) For Chri stian Education Programme , the objects shall be: 

i) the propagation of Christian Education; and 

ii) the production of Christian Literature and teach¬ 
ing materials for use in the Pacific area; and 

iii) the training of Pacific people in leadership and 
m the use of Christian literature and teaching 
materials; and 

iv) the co-ordination of the activities of Pacific 

Churches in the fields covered by obiects i) ii 1 ) 
and iii) above. 9 ' 

( b ) £° r Christian Co mmunication Programme , the objects shall 


i) to educate Pacific Island Christians to under- 
stand their total communications situation; 

ii) to train them in the effective use of all avail¬ 
able communications media; 

iji ) to Promote skilled Pacific Island leadership in 
these fields„ 

( c ) Por Family Life Programme , the objects shall be: 

i) to encourage and help the Churches in the Pacific 
to develop sound sex, marriage and family educa¬ 
tion programmes; 

ii) to encourage and help the Churches to provide a 
counselling approach to marriage and family 
difficulties; 

iii) to plan and organize seminars, and other training 
programmes for church and community leaders^ 

iv) to help in the provision and production of lit¬ 
erature and other material on family and other 
related areas; 

v) to promote study of the various aspects of ma¬ 
rriage and family living in the Pacific; 

vi) to encourage the Churches to participate in estab¬ 
lishing community services, such as Marriaqe 
Guidance; 
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vii) to help the Churches to become more family- 
centred in their ministry to persons. 


(d) For Faith and Action Programme, the objects shall be: 


i) 

to promote theological study of Christianity in 
relation to other faiths, to island cultures, 
and to modern technological society; 

ii) 

to encourage study of and dialogue with other 
faiths on the national and local level through 
National Councils and other agencies, with the 
aim of training Christian people to witness to 
their faith; 

iii) 

to assist National Councils in ecumenical under¬ 
standing and development, including the ecumenic¬ 
al selection of Inter-Church Aid Projects; 

iv) 

to encourage churches in their approaches to 
Church Union. 

Note: Initially the P.C.C. Secretary shall be the Director 

of t his Programme, and this Programme shall have some r ela- 
tionship to P.T.C., the Melanesian Institute, S.P.A.T.S. and 
M.A.T.S. 

For Church and Society Programme, the objects shall be: 

i) 

to help Pacific Island churches understand pro¬ 
blems created by over-population, emigration, 
cities, industry and mining; 

ii) 

to encourage joint action together in relation 
to any of these matters or situations and in 
relation to agriculture and fishing; 

iii) 

to develop a relationship with the Family Life 
Committee in view of the effect of social changes 
on families, and to study the related social 
evils and advise the churches for action; 

iv) 

to assist the Churches to understand issues of 
social justice and to discover ways of action in 
the light of the Christian faith. 


10 That the description, object and rules of the Programme 
Committees be as follows, and that those which already have 
a constitution shall continue to follow it until adjustment 
can be made : - 


NAME: 


The name shall be the 











OBJECTS: 


Programme of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches, or f! . TT for brevity. 

The objectives of the Programme shall be: 


PARTICIPATION : Pariticipation in the Programme shall be open 
to all member bodies of the P.C.C. and other 
Christian bodies interested in the programme 
as defined in the objects. 

PR OGRAMME 1. The Programme shall be administered by a 

COMMITTEE Programme Committee appointed by the P C C 

Assembly. Normally it shall have seveA mem¬ 
bers but not more than thirteen, including 
its Officers and Programme Director. It may 
co-opt not more than two additional persons 
located in the place of meeting. 

2• The Programme Committee shall be respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the programme 

?? u y -,? S a PP roved b y the P.C.C. Assembly, and 
it shall report to the Assembly, with re¬ 
commendations for future programme. It shall 
normally meet at the time of Assemblies and 
once between them at the time and place of 
the General Committee of the P.C.C. 

The Committee shall have power 

(a) J° n ?? 1 ? ate executive staff whose appoint- 
m ^ n f Sh D 1 i be made b y the Executive Committee 
ot the P.C.C. which may be requested to have 

a postal vote on the matter; 

(b) to appoint a Standing Committee in the 
place where the office is located, from 
amongst its own members, not more than two 
persons coming from outside the office loca- 

Xt shall be responsible for carrying 
out the matters referred to it by the Pro¬ 
gramme Committee, and for supervision of the 
programme's operations. Emergency matters 
may be handled by the members resident in the 
office location, in consultation with the 
Chairman of the Programme Committee. Meet¬ 
ings shall be convened as often as necessary 
by the Chairman or the Director of the Pro¬ 
gramme; 

(c) to prepare budgets for approval by the 
Assembly or General Committee; 
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(d) to conduct such financial and business 
matters as are provided for in the approved 
budget; 

(e) to make use of the Trustees of the P.C.C. 
in relation to property and other legal 
matters; 

(f) to appoint sub-committees to assist in the 
planning and implementation of the programme» 

3o In the event of a Programme Committee mem¬ 
ber resigning from his/her position, the 

Director shall invite nominations from the 
appropriate bodies, from which a replacement 
shall be chosen by the Executive Committee in 
consultation with the Programme Director. 

STAFF: 

There shall be a Director of the Programme 
who will be the Chief Executive Officer res¬ 
ponsible to the Programme Committee for the 
implementation of the Programme. 

There shall be such other staff as the Pro¬ 
gramme Committee may determine, Executive 
staff to be appointed by the procedures stated 
above. Such other Executive staff shall attend 
committee meetings as required for consultation 
with their own or other Programme Committees. 

The P.C.C. Secretary shall be an ex-officio 
member of all P.C.C. Committees. 

EMERGENCY 

RESOLUTION: 

In the event of a major emergency, the Stand¬ 
ing Committee may refer the matter to Progra¬ 
mme Committee members for a written vote by 
post. 

QUORUM: 

The Quorum for all committees shall be the 
number that is a simple majority of the total 
membership. 

AMENDMENT: 

Amendment of these rules may be made by the 
General Committee or the Assembly, and shall 
be made only by a two-thirds majority of the 
votes of those present and voting. 


11. That the Programme Committees shall meet at the time of 
the General Committee meeting; and immediately before or after 
an Assembly as they may determine. 
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the Secretary Ifihe welcome the suggestion that 

uie aetrexary o± the Melanesian Council of Chnr^oc „• ..o 

of thITc?? Officers^ and'Sa^tf 0^^'°'°’ ^ b ^° ne 
to negotiate about this matter wit^tS m'cx.^ em P<™ered 

13. That the Executive Committee t r „ + ~ . , , . . 

translation service so that all p c r estabd;Lsh a French 
available in French and that - A ’ C ' documen ts can be made 
P.I.C.E.C. or withiA a Freioh t.^ rvice be located within 
P.I.C.E.C. Wltnin a Prench Territory but in relation to 

14. That the Hon. Treasurer of thp P r r k , , 

lop in consultation with the P C r p‘ C ' C +- be asked to deve- 
financial policy for the P c C ExeCu ^ ve Committee, a 

for increased support from'within ng ln '! : °. aCCOUnt: the need 

he investigate the possibility n f ® Pac ^ flc area ) and that 

for the P C C P I c f r 1 h ° n ® system of book-keeping 
ne P.C.C., P.I.C.E.C. and the other Programme Committees 

Council b e t the e chtistian a Educati Sla p dS Christian Education 
that this Assembly appoint the Chtis^iJn^L 001 ™ 1 ^ 6 ® 5 and 
Family Life Com,ittee P »he„ n»iS^d ^".STsseSy! ““ 

if guested ?o do so' X“ST^ZitU 


16. That the Assembly appoint a 
and a Church and Society Committ 


Faith and Action 
ee as follows: 


Committee 


(N.B. This was referred to 
shortage of time.) 


the Executive Committee owing to 
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MEMBER 


CHURCHES 



Nominations 

Committee 


P.C.C. OFFICERS 


P.C.C. PROGRAMMES 


- Chairman 

- Treasurer 

- Secretary 


I j— r i \ 

PICEC Christian Family Faith Church 

Communication Life and and 

Action* Society* 
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PREPARATORY PAPERS FOR THE COMMISSIONS 
COMMISSION I 
RENEWED IN FAITH 


I*} preparing for the Assembly, several Groups and 
individuals considered the theme for Commission I: Renewed 
m aith . From a group in Samoa came a list of problems 
confronted in their experience. Several individuals in New 
Guinea noted situations where renewal in faith is needed. 

re:flective papers were prepared by Rev. John Kev 
and Prof. Charles Forman to provide perspectives on possible 
airections for becoming Renewed in Faith. 


Photo by John Taylor, W.C.C. 
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RENEWED IN FAITH 


PROBLEMS OF FAITH 

A summary of steps and points made by a small group 
appointed to prepare the above theme for the District Study 
Conference of the Apia District of the Congregational 
Christian Church in Samoa. 

Members of the Group : 

Mrs. Fetaui Mata T afa 

The Rev T d. Vavae Toma 

The Rev'd. Nomeneta Sopoaga 

The Rev T d. Laumoli Sasa 

The Rev T d. Ieli 

The Rev T d. Fofoa 

The Rev ! do Bruce Deverell 

In the first session, after initial explanations of the 
theme and subjects for the P.C.C. Assembly 1971, the aim and 
method of presentation were worked out 0 

Aim : 

To provoke thought, discussion and action about the 
theme and subjects for the Pacific Conference of Churches 
Assembly, 1971. 

Procedure: 


(a) Explain theme and subjects of the Assembly to the 

Mafutaga (District Study Conference) - 30 minutes 

(b) RENEWED IN FAITH: Why was the subject chosen? 

5 minutes 


(Question,: What are the signs of weakness in faith in 
the Church in Samoa today? (Buzz groups) - 10 minutes 

Replies recorded - 20 minutes 

Further comments by members of group to pinpoint the problem, 
and deepen the main issues _ 20 minutes ? 


(c) Break 

(d) Question: How can we be renewed in faith? 


20 minutes 
1 hr. 

15 minutes 
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Panel discussion by members of Group on particular 
issues related to answers above followed by discussion, 
questions, comments by t're whole Mafutaga (District Study 
Conference). 

In the second session the Group looked at the question: 
What are the signs that we need to be renewed in faith? And 
began to look at the answer to the second question: How can 
we be renewed in faith? Discussion on the same lines con¬ 
tinued through the third and fourth sessions. 

At the background of our thinking and discussion were 
the four levels of conversation; Afternoon tea talk, (Toktok 
nating); talk about subjects, (Tok bilong savi); personal 
sharing of feelings, (Tok tok tru); discovering a moment of 
truth, (Tok bilong bel) 0 We attempted to reach level three 
in our discussion together. 

In the last session Mr. Lawrie Becroft, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Scripture Union in New Zealand, was present and 
gave some helpful comments. 

WHAT ARE THE SIGNS THAT WE NEED TO BE RENEWED IN FAITH? 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE POINTS MADE BY THE GROUP: 

Decrease in church membership 

Boring worship* 

Emphasis on externals (food, positions in church, rules, 
white clothes) 

Emphasis on the traditional (customary) form of dignity 
(mamalu) 

The Gospel has been too much influenced by custom* 

Behaviour does not fit with a person’s position in the 
church 

Prayer life is dead* 

Attitude of judging others prevalent 

Preaching runs off the people like water off a 'duck’s 
back 

Too much emphasis on rules and conduct at the expense of 
the Gospel 

Lack of theology, wrong theology 

Ministry out of date* 
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Poor understanding and use of the Bible* 

Personal faith, prayer, Bible reading is weak 

Whole organization and machinery of, church reveals weak¬ 
ness of faith e.g. Dictatorship*. Lack of spirit of 
service, wrong people chosen for leadership 

Unwillingness to admit you are wrong 

Lying 

Tricks 

Laziness 

Weakness of spirit of giving, stewardship) * 

Reliance on punishments 
Living for food alone 

Giving to receive the blessing, even though lives not 
changed 

Sharing unequal, favouritism to those in high positions 
neglect of poor 

Pastor thinks he is sufficient unto himself 
The Gospel is "parcelled up" and not shared 
Lack of real interest in the Gospel 
Di-^i-cult for pastor to Acknowledge he is wrong 
NOTE: 

At the Mafutaga itself some of the above points were 
made (marked by * above). THESE ADDITIONAL POINTS WERE ALSO 
MADE BY THE LARGER GROUP: 

People leaving our church for other churches 

Parents not instructing their children in the Christian 
way 

People are not keeping Sunday 
Family worship is being neglected 

To become rich and wealthy is more important than spi 
ritual qualities 

There is a lack of interest in worship 

There is a lack of real care for weak and poor 

People are wearing coloured clothes in church 
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The desire of many is to appear learned but they are 
still foolish 

There is a belief in spirits in connection with sickness 

The people are breaking rules and laws of church and 
government 

Clinging to old ways is common 

The failure of pastor to teach and train the children as 
he did in the past 

Too much destructive criticism, too little constructive 
criticism 

Worshipping the pastor 

Failure to really understand the church's faith 
Failure to really work together 0 

Discussion in the group and in the Mafutaga itself led 
to a deeper grappling with some of these issues. One very 
important issue arising was the fact that people and pastors 
are not finding Christ and entering into the new life in him . 

We seem to have few if any people who have the gift of the 

evangelist, bringing people to a personal meeting with Christ 
leading to commitment to him and his way. 

HOW CAN WE GET HELP HERE? Other issues that received 
attention: 

Giving and its relation to faith 

Worship: How do we renew faith in public worship, 

family worship, personal worship? 

The use of the Bible: 

We are the church which gave the Bible to Samoa, but we 
are not reading it, using it, hearing its message as we 
should. How can the Bible come alive in the churches’ life 
and in the life of the individual and the family? The idea 
of a Bible Week was suggested by Mr. Lawrie Becroft the 
General Secretary of the Scripture Union who visited us in 
the last meeting of the group. How are these organized, how 
could we start one in Samoa? How can we make the reading of 
the Bible in family worship and private devotions more alive 
and interesting and relevant? 

The importance of small groups meeting in homes for the 
renewal of faith (Bible study, prayer, searching) and the 
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need to recognize where the Holy Spirit is working to renew 
faith and welcome it even though it may be outside the 
official church. 

The Pastors’ refresher course is held once a year. Weak¬ 
nesses at present are: 

Too much emphasis on knowledge (level 2 of conversation) 

Too little emphasis on personal response, confrontation 
and involvement 

There is also too little preparation of pastors for 
the course, and not enough follow-up 0 

The same weaknesses show up in the District Study Con¬ 
ference o 

NOTE : The story of this study is provided to give a model 

of ways in which a local church can prepare for an event such 
as the Assembly. It is not meant as an exploration by others 
of the particular church concerned. Each church in the 
Pacific is facing problems similar to those listed in this 
study and it is to be hoped that other churches will use 
this model in an effort to meet those problems and be 
Renewed in Faith. 


ASPECTS OF RENEWAL 

These papers were prepared as resource for the Commiss¬ 
ion. Some papers were prepared by a group and there is no 
name given. Papers prepared individually have the author’s 
name. 


The writers come from a wide cross section of cultures 
within Papua New Guinea and they are deeply aware of their 
own people. 

List of Studies 


1. A personal approach to faith 

2. Christianity as a way of life 
3c Initiation in a Tolai Cult 

4o Christianity in the Pacific 
5. Examples of adaptation 
6o A new missionary approach 
7o Questions for discussion 
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1. A personal approach to faith: 

Introduction : How is it that the people of Papua New Guinea 

and the neighbouring islands who have accepted Christianity 
still hold on to their traditional beliefs? Why is 
Christianity compatible with magic and sorcery? Why is 
Cargo Cultism able to exist side by side with Christianity? 

The big assumption here is that the people have understood 
as much as they possibly could and t-~at they therefore 
accept the Christian truths as presented. The real problem 
that we should devote ourselves to is to find out whether 
they have accepted the faith in the first place/ If not, 
why not?. The question becomes one of method. What is the 
best way to present the faith to the people of Papua New 
Guinea? It must be one that suits the mentality of the 
people; it must be one that has a basis in the culture of 
the people. Personal approach is ivh.^t I hold to be the 
best method. It is concrete and not abstract. 

The Jewish concept of faith in the Old Testament 

T To believe 1 for the Jews was to hold on to something 
firmly with conviction and with confidence. It is implied 
that steadfastness is sought in the object of belief and 
that in laying hold of the object, the believer will become 
steadfast. Deuteronomy 28: 4-7 gives a vivid descriotion of 
the unstable condition of men who cannot cleave in this 
manner to the L6rd. They scatter because they hold on to 
gods of wood and stone, their hearts aie quaking, their eyes 
are weary and their breath is halting. 

Usually it is a person, rather than a statement of truth, 
which is believed. In the context of men’s relationship to 
God the verb always implies personal conviction and trust 
arising within direct personal relationship . I note that 
the person must be taken account of here, for in dealing with 
the people of Papua and New Guinea we are dealing with people 
who are not very far removed from the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the Jews at this stage., If this was dhen approach 
to faith at that time, : person-to-person rela '.ronship based on 
trust and conviction of each party’s sincerity, then we should 
compare this to our way of presenting the faith to the people 0 

The New Testament concept of faith 

The words ’faith’ and ’to believe' denote the criterion 
of right relationship with God. Faith is an encounter. It 
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arises from an experience; in modern languaae it is called 
Encounter with Jesus . The encounter in the New Testament 
involves either Jesus in the flesh or Jesus in the proclama¬ 
tion of kerygma. Nevertheless the same response is expected, 
whether we encounter Jesus in the flesh or in the proclama¬ 
tion . 


The proclamation of Jesus as n the Kyrios f? , the l ord 
raised by God, was intended to render Jesus present in such 
a way that confrontation with Him could not be evaded. This 
is the basis of commitment or witness to Christ. We either 
say Yes or No. If we say Yes we are bound in loyalty to our 
word. But it is an encounter in which Jesus takes and keeps 
the initiative. We might compare the situation, although 
of course the analogy is very distant, in which a young man 
loves a girl and seeks to gain her love. He takes the^ 
initiative, controlling the proceeding throughout, but 
perfectly respecting he girl’s freedom. We may even say 
that the more personality he has the more the girl will feel 
attracted by him; and yet the more free at the same time must 
she feel her love to be. This is the,meaning of Fr. Daniel 
Berrigan’s statement: ”. c .it seems that faith in God is at 
its purest precisely when man is closest to asserting hds 
freedom, his wholeness, his domination over creation 0 At 
such a time he has the chance of a real choice of God 0 . 0 n 

Faith is an engagement 

There are two lots of truths. There is the purely 
objective truth like climbing a mountain, or binding an 
island in the Pacific, objective because such discoveries 
cannot influence my life in any way. Then there is what you 
might call subjective type of truths, like political or eco¬ 
nomical decisions that directly influence my life. I cannot 
be indifferent to this kind of truth, I have to take my 
personal stand on the issue. Whatever stand I take will have 
a great effect on my life. In the proclamation of the Good 
News of Salvation we are presented with this second kind of 
truth. When we are confronted with these truths we cannot 
merely evoid making any decision. 

We eught to follow St.John’s advice (3.21) -”He who 
does the truth comes to the light.” This is constantly 
illustrated in daily life. A man becomes a driver by learn- 
s ing at the driving school, another learns how to make canoes 
by actually taking an adz and doing the job under the super¬ 
vision of the one who knows. The truth of driving is that 
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you get behind the wheel and apply the brake and clutch when 
necessary, the light is your knowledge of driving. The truth 
of canoe making is that you apply the adz to a solid log 
under the guidance of your father, only then will you reach 
the light of building canoes. 

This is far truer of throwing oneself open to divine 
truth. The word of God is addressed to our intelligence, 
but we are incapable of grasping it without the engagement 
of our whole being in the ways of God. Like must be known 
by like; without a certain conformity of our lives with the 
will of God, this Truth remains alien to us. That was the 
case with many who heard Jesus. To take rather straight¬ 
forward examples like wood and concrete: The wood is always 
disposed to consumption by fire, concrete is not. There is 
a certain likeness and conformity between wood and fire. We 
can choose to be like wood or like concrete» If like wood, 
then we are open to God T s truth, and can be consumed by it 0 
If we are closed to the truth from God, then we never 
experience it. What does this illustrate? 

The ways of Jesus are terribly exigent, they demand 
much. We have to do nothing less than stake our lives on 
God, like a child jumping without the least sign of fear 
into its father’s arms. Or take the example of marrying in 
the Bible: The Bible often takes the example of marriage to 
signify the union between God and His people. To have faith 
is to stake one's life on God’s love, to make God the centre 
of one’s gravity instead of oneself. It is not to renounce 
anything less than your very self. "If anyone would be my 
disciple, let him renounce himself, take up his cross and 
follow me." (Luke 9.23) 

2. Christianity as a way of life 
(by Samson Oi Kaipu^j 

Christ taught a way of life modelled on that of the 
Trinity, a way of life that is for all. "I am the way, the 
truth and the life....He who believes in Me will have life 
everlasting." This is Christianity, a life to be lived as 
to be preached, for unless heard and known it will not be 
lived. 

Are we catechists, pastors and priests teaching our 
people a way of life or are we presenting them a system of 
abstract truths, unrelated to their way of life and thus 
creating a dichotomy between the people’s real process of 
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1-fe and Christianity? The latter is apparen 
checked, will inevitably lead to the complete 
Christianity from the people,. 


t and, if un¬ 
alienation of 


Life is lived according to principles,, Christianity 
has its principles, all of which are summed up in the prin¬ 
ciple of love of God and neighbour. Love is meant to be lived 
not to be merely intellectually known. There is a world of 
difference between teaching principles and living them., 

T.ie learned way of life of a society is called its 
culture. Christianity is a learned way of life, and is there¬ 
fore a culture. The difference is that Christianity is not 
the possession exclusively of any one group of people. 

Evidence proves that two cultures cannot impinge on each 
otner without being mutually affected in some aspect or other. 
Different cultures are not absolutely opposed. They are 
plastic and adaptable. If Christianity is a learned way of 
life, then it should have been assimilated to a relatively 
large extent into the Melanesian society with which it has 
had nearly a century of contact. It is generally maintained 
by social anthropologists that the more likely a cultural 
trait or cultural complex of one society is to enhance 
another's system of values, the more readily the latter would 
accept and assimilate it. An example is the acceptance of 
the steel axe by the Siane of the Central Highlands. 

Christianity has many values which the Melanesian soci¬ 
eties prize highly, e.g. solidarity, strong sense of belong- 
ing, relationship with the supernatural. All these can be 
viewed with a broader perspective which makes them not contra¬ 
dictory but basic values. When these values are related to 
God and accepted and assimilated as such by one generation, 
later generations would take them for granted as their 
ancestors' way of living,, 

Secondly, the values presented, or better still, the 
external expressions of the values, must not be counter to 
the people's own external expressions of values. For example 
the land of the Melanesians provides the form which expresses 
the underlying values of solidarity, belonging to a group, 
holding the kins together, and providing security. When 
Christianity is presented by the Westerners to the Melanesians 
it must firstly be denuded of all Western peculiarities. 

Thus it will be accepted more readily. If salvation is based 
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on the Word of God, then it must be suitable for all those 
who have the chance to hear it, regardless of cultural diff¬ 
erences . 

3o Initiation into a Tolai Cult (Rabaul, Papua New Guinea) 
(by Benedict To Varpin) 

We have been talking about the background of different 
people and the different mentality with which they approach 
the Christian faith, especially Westerners compared with 
Niuqinians. 

What we have discussed so far is the necessity of indi¬ 
genous ways of presenting the Christian faith in Niugini, 
otherwise people will never take the Christian faith into 
their daily lives. Our people have very strong beliefs in 
the spirit and in their own way of thinking and living, apart 
from what was brought in by Christianity. It would be advis¬ 
able for pastors and priests to christianize those tradition¬ 
al practices. In so doing, we can be sure that our people 
will feel that revealed religion is really part of their 
daily life. 

One of these traditional practices in our traditional 
beliefs is the initiation of young boys as members of the 
Dukduk and Tubuan cult. Once initiated they arc recognized 
as men full of courage, ready to face anything that might 
endanger their lives, especially in tribal war. The proce¬ 
dure is as follows:- 

Before the time of initiation there must be plenty of 
food in the garden, pigs and fowls are raisedo Also there 
must be an ample amount of shell money called "Tabu" for the 
entrance fee into the "Taraiu" a place where the activities 
of the v Dukduk and the Tubuan society are conducted. The 
Taraiu is\a secret place, and only members are allowed to get 
in. WoWen are excluded completely from the Taraiu 0 

Young men who are ready for initiation must be around 14 
or 15 years old. The initiation day is a day which the 
parents look forward to so that their sons will be known as 
full grown men, full of courage and vigour. 

On the actual day of initiation, these young men will be 
introduced for the first time in their life into the Taraiu 5 ; 
Once they get in they are amazed at the beauty and splendour 
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of the enormous masks of the Dukduk and Tubuan decorated 
with beautiful, colourful feathers and painting of diff¬ 
erent colours. Now the young men see for themselves what is 
going on in the Taraui. The actual part of the initiation 
follows. The Dukduk mask is put on by one of the experts 
ready for the ritual ceremony. The mask is made wet when 
tne expert puts it on and stands in it. Then the young men 
are called one by one to come underneath. While the young 
man is under the Dukduk mask, the Dukduk shakes vigorously 
so that the initiated one is wet. Just before the young man 
gets out he is struck twice or more by a rod. There are 
other minor rituals following where the young men are train¬ 
ed in many details concerning the function of the Tubuan 
society. From the day of their initiation they are bound by 
traditional law not to move out of the Taraui for weeks or 
even months. That is, they are not allowed to go home during 
S e 5 10d untl1 the y are properly instructed according to 
the Tubuan regulations. When that is accomplished they are 
regarded as adults and they can go anywhere they wish because 
they have been trained to act correctly. 


In the Tolai Cult there are many secret societies like 
the Tubuan and the Dukduk society. Others are the Iniat 
Society, the Pepenalom Society and others. Two points from 
the.Tubuan initiation parallel the pouring of water in 
Christian baptism and the striking of the boy's cheek by the 
Bishop during the Christian confirmation. 


4. Christianity in the Pacific 
(by John Ikataere) 


This paper discusses points helpful in explaining the 
apparent superficial assimilation of Christianity by our 
people. Factors contributing to this phenomenon are complex 
and may differ from place to place. The points and views in 
this paper are not absolute or conclusive. The opinion ex¬ 
pressed is only tentative pending further and deeper investi- 
gations into this problem c 


Many societies in this part of the world are character¬ 
ized by a sense of solidarity and a strong feeling of 
community. The importance of belonging to a group cannot be 
overestimated. At the same time its disadvantages cannot be 
overlooked. Community pressure can inhibit or impede the 
development of personality. The group thinks and moves. 

Here the danger lies: an individual is morally compelled to 
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obey and to follow the T tom tom beat f of the community. 

Let us visualize an imaginary case in the early days of 
evangelization. A group of missionaries arrive in a parti¬ 
cular village. After some time these missionaries succeed 
in winning adherents to the gospel message. In the course 
of time more and more people are attracted to Christianity. 

What are some of the motives that our people have for 
embracing Christianity? No doubt some are motivated by the 
genuineness of the Christian message, but this is not the 
whole picture. Some embrace Christianity hoping that it 
will add to their prestige and social status. Perhaps a 
proportion adhere to this new faith because a M big man” or 
a chief in a village was converted to Christianity. To 
please the chief and to be on good terms with him one should 
follow the Chief T s religion. In many societies the elders 
played a significant role in decision-making and in the life 
of a community. I would not be surprised if the conversion 
of the elders or chiefs were sufficient reason for other 
members of the community to embrace Christianity. 

The apparent superficial assimilation of Christianity 
is due to the social set-up of our communities. An individ¬ 
ual feigns membership in order to foster harmony and to 
avoid disapproval in his community. If one's attitude is 
contrary to the attitude of the majority, one runs the risk 
of being unpopular. There is a danger of being ostracized 
physically, or at least psychologically or morally. 

What did our people learn from missionaries? Love? 
This was hardly new, since our people have a feeling of 
brotherhood. The bond of brotherhood was substantiated by 
mutual reciprocal exchanges of food, favours etc. 

Unfortunately the external behaviour of missionaries 
was sometimes regulated by hatred and rivalry: "We had to 
fight for our bare existence in this district. For one 
thing, the Roman Catholic missionaries were almost aggress¬ 
ive in their efforts to achieve supremacy.”(1). Our 

people have been dumbfounded to see those who preached 
charity behaving in such a contrary manner. 

Owing to historical accidents there grew in countries 
of Europe a feeling of rivalry and enmity. The unfortunate 
thing was that this rivalry was sometimes reflected among 
missionaries. Stephen Neill pointed out that "missionaries 

(1) Ida Wench Mission to Melanesia page 121 
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in the 19th Century had to some extent yielded to colonial 
complex. Only Western man was man in the full sense of the 
word; he was wise and good and members of the other races 
in so far as they are westernized, might share in this 
wisdom and goodness." (2). 

I wouldn't be surprised if the attitude of missionaries 
undermined the effectiveness of the gospel message and con¬ 
tributed to the apparent superficiality of Christianity. 

Our people needed not only words but they wanted words to be 
substantiated by concrete actions. Our people do not believe 
in the abstract. What is expressed verbally must be trans¬ 
lated into actions. 

To redress the damage done by early missionaries, 
church leaders should initiate the move towards a better 
co-existence of different members of different denominations. 

What was the pastoral set-up? Our analysis of this 
might give an insight to this current problem. A mission¬ 
ary in Africa strongly criticizes the ineffectiveness of the 
present pastoral system. 

". the vast majority of people in these countries 

live completely in rural surroundings and will continue to 
do so in the foreseable future. Our pastoral system... has 
never been able to provide many of our people with the poss¬ 
ibility of the sacraments more than once in two months, or 
worse.....the bad roads in the rainy season and distance have 
combined to make it quite impossible for the majority of 
Christians from acquiring any real sense of belonging to a 
local Christian community ". (3) 

I think what is said by the above missionary can also 
be said of the present pastoral system in Melanesia. The 
present system of establishing central stations is good. I 
am against the practice that a minister should spend most 
of his time in the central station. The minister's time 
must, if possible, be distributed evenly over his area. 

He must not look upon the central station as his primary 


(2) Stephen Neill A History of Christian Mission page 259 

(3) Aufer vol. 12 No. 1. page 5 ("1970) “ 
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concern, while outstations are secondary or of minor import¬ 
ance . 


If a minister acts as if the people in the main central 
stations have a higher claim over his services, this will 
arouse the resentment of those outside the central station. 
Undue stress on the importance of central stations results 
in identifying the Church with a particular locality. What 
the people need is a sense of belonging to a Christian 
community. This sense of community will be enhanced by the 
frequent and regular presence of the minister or priest. 

Under the present system, liturgical celebrations some¬ 
times suffer. The minister seems to be always on the move, 
spending very little time in small stations thus the litur¬ 
gical celebrations at times fail in the function of instruc¬ 
ting the community of the faithful. Apart from liturgical 
celebrations our people have no other means of getting 
instructions. 

If undue stress is given to the importance of central 
stations at the expense of many other smaller stations, and 
if liturgical celebrations fail to instruct the people, and 
if the people do not feel the sense of belonging to a 
Christian community, it is not surprising that the faith of 
our people is very much on the surface. 

In the present set-up our faithful get the bulk of 
their religious instructions when they are at school. I 
wonder if the instruction at this level is adequate for 
their future role as parents etc. There is a new need for 
adult education! I do hope that this paper will serve its 
purpose as a spring-board and a point of departure for 
attaining more satisfactory answers for this problem of 
indigenising Christianity! 

5. Examples of adaptation 

When we ask how much faith is grounded in the minds of 
our people, we get nowhere unless faith is actualized before 
us. We cannot really measure one’s faith, for ±\ varies 
from person to person, according to the environment arid the 
situation he is confronted with. For a young Christian 
country like Papua New Guinea, faith must be presented in an 
adapted concrete way so as to determine the meaning to the 
minds of the people. 
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. When faith was first brought to this country mission- 
araes ,_ dl ? no f have a thorough study of the local customs 
and they immediately put an end to all the customary prac¬ 
tices, whether good or bad, without any substitution. The 
eradication of all customary practices by the early mission- 

t0 be a draw_back in our present adaptation of 
the Christian religion. This may be one of the biggest 
faults that our missionaries showed, because they condemned 
all local customs completely. 

but muct e r r A ada P tatio ? in liturgy can be easily done today 
b t must be done m a slow and careful manner with thorough 
explanation. Further it must be introduced in such a way 
aswill clarify the meaning and also make the people con¬ 
scious of what is being performed. A few examples were ob¬ 
served in a place called Silanga, North West of New Britain. 

was the custom of the people to perform a scrupulous rite 
m a newly cleared garden area in the hope of a better har¬ 
vest. Now this customary practice is being replaced by 
C ristian hiessing. The people bring their crops and lay 
them in the sanctuary to be blessed after the sacrificial 

H brat u° n ' + ? hSn after the blessing they take them to the 
garden where th e y are sown. Another striking example of the 
adaptation of the local customs into the liturgy has been 
used on the island of Unea off the North West coast of New 
Britain. By custom when the son of the chief was born 
a ter six days the community came together to discuss the 
name to be given to the newly born baby. Of course this was 
ni ? a mere gathering. All came with all sorts of gifts 

^h^ hSr f +u d or ® omethin g of money value. When the name’was 
chosen, the gifts were presented and then a big "sing sing" 
was held in which everybody joined in rejoicing over the 
chief s son who received a new name. Now this custom has 
been incorporated into Christian initiation, namely Baptism. 
If more of these local customs are incorporated with the 
Christian rites and worship, people would appreciate their 
Christian religion far more and come to understand all the 
ceremonial rites and worship. 

I think it will only be through adaptation that people 
here will deepen their faith. By performing Christian rites 
in a manner similar to their way of performing their tradi- 

tion a i rites, then they come to understand what the Christian 
religion is. 
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6. A new missionary approach 

After a century of evangelization, what does Christian¬ 
ity, Faith and the Church mean to the man and woman in a 
typical Melanesian village? To most it is not yet a life 
to live but an institution which arrived together with the 
white man. It is a set of 'musts' and T don’ts f : regula-. 
tions which, when faithfully adhered to, will gain us merit, 
the reward of an after-life. 

This was the picture painted in many cases, uncon¬ 
sciously perhaps, by early missionaries and I don T t think 
they are to blame because it was just the same in Europe c 
When the missionary came to convert souls he used the same 
method that was practised back home, taken from his own 
background. Although this was in some ways good, in other 
ways it was inadequate. He was more concerned with the 
number of converts than whether the faith was lived. After 
all he was also competing with other missionaries from 
other churches. 

Today a new approach must be sought. The old ways must 
be reviewed and adapted to suit local customs and situations. 
Our aim now is not to get the greatest number of members 
but to effect a deeper faith in those who already embrace 
the faith. °f course this does not mean that we cease to 
convert. 

The best way to go about this new approach is to adapt 
certain local customs of preaching, speech making, personal 
approach, dialogue etc. Here are a few suggestions that 
may be of some help. The situation we have is a missionary, 
priest or pastor, on a bush station alone with about 5000 
people to look after. We will assume that some are already 
converted. There is a school and teachers. How will he 
deal best with this situation? 

(a) He must have a good knowledge of the local customs and 
the situation before he can make any move. He needs this 
in order to direct his preaching, visitations and other 
work accordingly. As soon as possible he should learn the 
local language or at least Pidgin or Motu. 

(b) Contact is most important. Talking to people on Sunday 
is not good enough. He must visit them family by family 
every so often. Lack of contact discourages people and they 
often conclude that the missionary is not interested in 
them. 

(c) In all this the missionary takes the initiative - to 
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approach the people, talk to them, take an interest in 
their undertakings and be concerned about their hardships. 

It is by so doing that he will gain their confidence and 
their respect. The missionary should not be a domestic type 
of person, but one who is often out amongst the people. 

(d) On pastoral visitations he should not act higher than 
the rest but rather he should sit with them, eat with them 0 
This is when they feel that he is truly one of them. Then° 
they will gradually open their lives to him. It is here 
that his Apostolate really begins, discussing their problems 
and suggesting possible solutions. It is good never to 
ask any direct questions because the answer will be half 
the truth. One must also begin discussions with everyday 
topics, e.g. family, gardening, etc. 

(e) Long afterwards the missionary should get the people 
m ore and more involved in the running of the parish e 0 Q. 
looking after collections etc. It is only when they are 
truly involved in parish functions that they realize more 
and more that the church is theirs. When they do become 
involved they will feel more and more responsible for the 
well-being of the parish. 

(f) Preaching should be adapted to the local art of speech 
where there is no logical sequence of ideas and repetition 
is very important. 

7. Questions for discussion 

(1) What are the factors that affect the Faith in your 
islands ? 

(2) Is the situation in Papua New Guinea similar to the 
situation in your country? 

a) In regard to the traditional beliefs? 

b) In regard to the new changes that are coming in? 

(3) What do you think of the present situation in comparison 
to the past years of Christianity in your place? 

(4) Have you evidence of lack of interest or a newly awaken¬ 
ed interest in the Church in your place? 

(5) What are the best ways to make Christianity relevant to 
the Pacific area? 

(6) What steps is your church undertaking in order to comm- 
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unicate with the people of your area? 

(7) What other comments do you wish to make? 


New Guinean tribesmen. 

Photo by Department of Information and Extension Services, 
Papua New Guinea. 
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FAITH IN THE PACIFIC 


prepared by 
REV. JOHN KEY 

These thoughts set out the main Biblical meaning of 
'faith', then move on to ask questions about faith in rela¬ 
tion to Traditional ways in the Church; nominal allegiance 
to Christ; island customs; and spreading the faith today. 

Before we can hope that the Church can be renewed in 
faith, we need to understand how the word "faith" is under- 
stood by the Biblical writers. 


Biblical meaning of. the word "Faith " There are seve¬ 
ral different meanings. 


(a) Faith as Creed - the statement of what a person must 
believe if he is to become a Christian at all. e.g. faith 
as a T deposit T . There are those who have T disowned 1 the 
faith. I Timothy 5:8. There are exhortations to T guard T 
the faith. I Timothy 6: 20; the faith once delivered to the 
saintso Jude 3. 


(b) Faith often means a general trust in the Lord fpsDPri^ 
lly in Gospels). “ 


(c) Faith is often the means by which miracles 
Mark 9: 23-24, 10: 52,“ll: 21-23;-M atthew 9: 


are done . 

27-29. 


(d) Faith sometimes means faithfulness . 

(e) Faith means vision , the ability to see things that are 
not there now at all(Hebrews 11). 


(f) Faith is the means by which a person becomes a Chr istian 
Trust in the Lord Jesus Christ as Mediator and Saviour. 

This is the Pauline emphasis 25 times in Romans, 15 times in 


(g) Faith if it is true is action . James 2: 14-18. In 
these statements there are three main aspects of T faith T 

(i) Faith is an active commitment to a person , and 
an active reliance on that person. It is 
living, because the object of faith is living 
and active. 

() Faith must be expressed in action , a statement 
of faith is not enough. 
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(iii) Faith can be expressed in a statement of 

T what is believed*. The church guards what 
it has received, and its creeds and state¬ 
ments witness to what God has done and what 
the Church believes about this. 

What is this saying to the present day church in the 

Pacific? 


(a) All of these aspects of faith are important, and none 
can be neglected if we wish to have a true understanding of 
faith. 

(b) By itself, any statement of faith is not enough. The 
devils have this and they tremble. James 2: 19. 

Jesus can be called ’Lord*, and yet those who address 
Him in this theologically correct way, may yet be rejected, 
Matthew 7: 21-23. 

It is essential to be right about the faith, but this 
in itself is not enough. 

(c) Faith has to be expressed in ways that make sense at the 
present time, and it has to be expressed in the place where 
Christians actually are in their daily lives. 

(d) Faith must be a personal thing. It must be a growing 
living thing. The faith of others can never be a substitute 
for a real personal faith. 

What does faith and traditionalism in the Pacific 
church mean today ? 

This means following the patterns which have been set 
down in the church (perhaps by the earliest missionaries). 
Does adherence to these ways have the result of making faith 
more a statement of belief - a creed - i.e. something which 
belongs to the Church which is given to us, with the danger 
of many people in the Church having no real personal faith, 
and no expression of any living faith in their daily lives? 

So we must ask: Does this traditionalism prevent faith 
as T active commitment to Christ*, and *meaningful action in 
life’ from developing? and 

What aspects of faith need more study and attention in 
the Pacific Church today? 
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Nominal allegiance to Christ 


Half-hearted commitment to Christ can result in, or 
may be caused by, a stress on faith as T Creed T - if faith 
as ’Living reliance’ and ’meaningful action’ becomes weak. 
So that it becomes possible to have a strong allegiance to 
the correct wording of Creeds and statements, yet be only 
half hearted in our reliance on the living Christ. 

Superficial allegiance to Christ is one of the marks 
of the Church in the Pacific. What are the factors causinq 
this? y 


In what ways must the Church be prepared to move and 
experiment if it is to challenge today’s people to give a 
full allegiance to Christ? Are any changes needed in the 
Churches’ worship? In the Church’s method of witness? Or 
in the organization of the Church? 

Faith and island customs 


The guestion must be asked as to whether the Christian 
faith has been truly brought into the life of the people in 
a way that makes it powerful for people’s lives. Has it 
changed bad customs, or simply ’overlaid’ them? e.g. has it 
truly replaced the trust in the power of evil spirits? If 
not, where has the failure been greatest - in the intellec¬ 
tual or practical area? Does the Church confess with its 
mouth that Christ is Lord of all life, and mean it, or is 
this confession mainly an intellectual thing? 

Should ’faith’ in the Pacific express itself in any 
different ways from that expressed in different cultures, 
e.g. Australia, New Zealand? 

Are there any aspects of Pacific faith which will show 
it to be a truly ’indigenous’ or ’localized’ faith - expre¬ 
ssing aspects of life which are part of the Pacific? 

Striving together for the faith of the Gospel 

How can the Church in the Pacific work together for the 
faith of the Gospel today? This is the responsibility of 
the whole people of God, not any one small part. Is it 
easier to do this as individuals or as groups? Sometimes as 
a group we are frightened of applying new insights because 
of the pressures of the old ways on the group. But sometimes 
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as individuals we fail to see where the Spirit is leading 
us . 


One question to be faced is the fact of isolation. 

Does isolation in the Pacific prevent any real ’striving 
together 1 for the Gospel, except at the ’official’ or’con¬ 
ference’ level? Will this conference really help the mem¬ 
bership of the Churches to ’strive together’ for the gospel 
or will it only be another means of the leaders having a 
good ’’get together” again? Will anything in actual ’striv¬ 
ing together’ develop, or does a lack of resources and the 
fact of isolation stop this? Must we be content with an 
intellectual striving together or will we get things moving 
in this direction in the actual life of each congregation 
in the Church? 

There are often calls to pray together, and study the 
Bible together. Renewal has come through this. But it must 
be done with imagination and thought for what the Church is 
actually facing today. Can study of the Bible really make 
us blind to God’s word for today? Could it be true that the 
regular ’prayers’ are holding the Church back from develop¬ 
ment today in the Pacific? Do we need a new way of releas¬ 
ing the power of the Word of God, and the power of prayer in 
the Pacific Church today? 

’Striving together’ to share the faith of the Gospel 

wit.h others 


The main meaning of faith in the New Testament is a 
living commitment to Christ as Lord. Has the Church given 
enough attention to the need to challenge people with the 
necessity to make up their minds about Christ. The New 
Testament witness is that ’THERE IS NO OTHER NAME GIVEN 
UNDER HEAVEN WHEREBY MAN MUST BE SAVED’. Acts 4: 12. The 
uniqueness of Jesus as Saviour and Lord is contested by 
many today, and the Church is not sure of where it stands 
on this point. There is a sternness about the words of the 
New Testament as far as man and salvation are concerned. 

Is there a need to re-assert the basic truths that man has 
wandered away from his God, and there is no way back to God 
except through the life, death and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this way can only be accepted through 
faith. The other side of this truth is that those who have 
rejected this way are under the judgement of God. 

What has been the main stress in the witness of the 





















Church? Has the church stressed too much the fact of 
judgement, or has it forgotten some other aspect of its 
message? Has the Church missed the joy of being a 
Christian, and the wonder of 'life in Christ' - facts 
which attract others to Christ? The words of Christ are 
inviting, but the church which offers this invitation is 
not very inviting or joyful, and therefore Christ is reject- 



Sharing the Faith in Micronesia. 

Photo by E. Nida, American Bible Society 
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RENEWED IN FAITH 


By 

Profo Charles W. Forman 


The n key emphasis” which has been chosen for this 
Commission is taken from the words of Paul in his Letter to 
the Philippians (1:27) where he expresses the hope that the 
Christians of Philippi may ”sta nd fir m— Ln o ne,spiri t. with 
one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 

We, like those early Christians, are assembled to strive 
together for the faith of the gospel. The implication of 
this is that the faith of the gospel is not something which 
we already have or which can be handed down to us, which 
would be faith in the sense of a creed, but rather that it 
is something toward which we are growing and which is ever 
calling us onward - that is faith in the sense of truth and 
reliance and commitment. So we are here to strive tocether 
for a greater reliance on and deeper commitment to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and to Jesus Christ himself. 

There is much that we should be able to do to help each 
other in this striving. He who strives for the faith of the 
gospel by himself will miss the full dimensions of the faith. 
He brings only his own resources of background and exper¬ 
ience to his effort and hence he will develop a narrow and 
limited sense of what this faith is and what it requires of 
him. But when we do our striving together we bring differ¬ 
ent backgrounds and experience into play and thus we are 
able to help each other see things which we have not seen 
before and to sense the fulness of the gospel call and the 
gospel faith as we have never sensed them before. True we 
have been reading the same Bible and have therefore the same 
deposit of Biblical faith from which to work. And one thing 
which we can rejoice in together is that the people of the 
churches we come from are by and large very well informed 
about the contents of the Bible. They can and do quote it 
extensively. They hold meetings for Bible study and some 
of them have long sessions testing and challenging each 
other on their Bible knowledge. But they naturally read the 
Bible only in terms of their own categories of experience 
and look at it with their own eyes. We need to look at it 
also through the eyes of others and discover the things that 
a different mind may discover therein. Those of us especi¬ 
ally who live in a world of islands, where a small piece of 
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land sets the limits for our contacts and establishes our 
horizons, need to look at our faith with those who come 
from a wider circle, from other islands and from further 
regions. A recent anthropological study of two islands in 
the Gilbert Islands indicates that a smaller island produces 
a more restrictive attitude which tends to limit greatly 
what people can do or think, (Harry P. Lundsgaarde, Cultural 
Adaptation in the Southern Gilberts, 1966, p. 52-53} and 
at an earlier date a representative of Paris Mission deal¬ 
ing with some of the outlying islands in which his Society 
worked noted that their isolation made people turn in on 
themselves and their own petty affairs because they did not 
have contact with a wider range of concerns. (E. Allegret 
Rapport....sur son Voyage en Oceanie , 1928, I, 1.) So those 
of us who come from these small islands dotted across the 
vast expanse of the southern ocean probably need more than 
any other Christians in the world to be brought together to 
strive side by side for the faith of the gospel. Let us 
determine to take full advantage of this and every other 
such opportunity to be together and to help each other. 

Our Commission topic is "Renewed in Faith" 0 This 
suggests that the particular way in which we are to help 
each other in this Commission is to help one another under¬ 
stand how the faith we have spoken may be a renewing power 
in our lives. I would like therefore to explore with you 
a number of elements in our faith which are working to 
renew us, or perhaps I should say through which God is 
working to renew us. First is the fact that faith in the 
gospel means faith in a God who loves us and keeps faith 
with us. The Old Testament speaks of God as "the faithful 
God who keeps covenant and steadfast love with those who 
love him and keep his commandments, to a thousand genera¬ 
tions." (Deut. 7; 9). And the New Testament announces, 

"God is faithful, by whom you were called into the fellow¬ 
ship of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord." (I. Cor. 1:9.) 

The New Testament stresses not only God T s faithfulness to 
those who love him and keep his commandments but also his 
faithfulness to all men, including those who do not love 
him and do not keep his commandments. Jesus tells us to 
love our enemies so that we may be sons of our Father who 
is in heaven, who "makes his sun rise on the evil and on 
the good and sends rain on the just and on the unjust." 

(Matt. 5: 45.) Here we see what can be a constantly renew¬ 
ing force in our lives. This faith keeps us from cutting 
ourselves off from other people or ceasing to be faithful 
to them even though we may not approve of the things they do. 
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It is always stretching our horizons and challenging our 
exclusiveness. 

It was this greater inclusiveness and wider circle of 
love which made so great an impact on the people of these 
islands when Christianity first came into their conscious- 
ness. They had lived in small units, tribes or clans or 
villages that were sealed off from other men, and then the 
gospel faith came among them introducing those other men as 
their brothers, the sons of one Father. This meant a rad¬ 
ical change in their existence. People in the New Hebrides 
and in North-Ra.stern New Guinea, for example, began building 
roads between their own villages and the neighbouring 
villages, establishing easy communication where formerly 
they had tried to block and hide the forest paths and make 
communication difficult for the sake of their own protection. 
The reign of peace was established in many areas where there 
had been constant warfare. We should not claim too much in 
this direction. There were some situations in the very 
early years where newly made Christians engaged in warfare to 
impose their domination on others 0 And as time passed there 
were other forces making for peace such as the growing trade 
in manufactured goods and the imposition of European rule. 

But even when these things have been recognized it is still 
true that on the whole the Christian faith brought a great 
peace to the people and some Christians made great sacrifices 
and took large risks for the sake of peace. We may remember 
the work of Amos Tozaka, for example, the Methodist leader 
on Choiseul, who made two dangerous trips into the very 
heart of enemy territory in 1919 to bring an., end. to the wars 
of the famous chief, Liliboe. Completely unarmed, he was 
able to climb the enemies’ stockade by night and to slip 
safely into their head-quarters with his offers of peace 
before anyone was aware of him and this itself was taken by 
the enemy as a sign of God’s sanction and support for his 
mission. ’’Your God must have hidden you from our sight,” 
said the people. ’’True, God hid me from your eyes, and I 
have come to make peace,” said Tozaka. And peace was made. 

Second, beside the fact that we put our faith >in God, 
is the fact that we are not to put our faith in men or in 
man-made things. This element of the gospel faith is also 
a renewing power in our lives. ’’Some boast of chariots and 
some of horses,” wrote the Psalmist, ’’but we boast of the 
name of the Lord our God”- (Ps. 20: 7) Where we have trust¬ 
ed in men or in things we are constantly challenged to re¬ 
cognize the shallowness and unreliability of that trust and 
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to put our final trust in God. The Christian faith provides 
a ra ~ lca ^- cri tique of every man-made security. Jesus spoke 
of the man who had great wealth and believed, like so manv 
people in the West today, that he could therefore feel com¬ 
pletely secure and take his ease. -I will do this,- he said. 

I will pull down my barns and build larger ones; and there 
l will store all my grain and my goods. And I will say to 
my soul, Soul, you have ample goods laid up for many years- 
take your ease, eat, drink, be merry.- But God said to him’ 
ool. This night your soul is required of you; ard the 
things you have prepared, whose will they be?” 

People in these islands have not been so inclined as 
people m the West to put their trust in great wealth. Thev 
have not usually built big barns to store their goods for 
many years.^ But they have had other kinds of man-made 
security which also come under criticism from the gospel 
faith. There is the security of a fine reputation or of a 
high place m society. How many Christians feel that these 
are the most important things in their lives? There are 
even substitutes for God in the life of the church itself- 
thmgs such as a large, church building which everyone admires 
or an active congregational life in which everyone particip¬ 
ates. Things like these which are good in themselves can 
become the false securities which try to take the place that 
only God can take and which then become very destructive of 
faith of the Gospel. Yes, it is true that a large church 

tno pT aCt ^y e c ojy re 9 ati< ?nal life can keep people from trust¬ 
ing God rather than leading them to trust him. They become 
e source of our security and so come between us and God 
We need to keep alive in the church that brave rejection of 
any man-made^securities which characterized many of the 
early Christians of these islands when they gave up the 
relics and sacred objects that had once been their protec- 
tion. I am thinking of people such as Clement Marau told 

tsPCK J U o 0b i°f ap ^’ _Story of a Melanesian Deacon . 

(SFCK, 1894.) He had gathered a small Christian cell-of 

eight persons on the island of Ulawa. But though they were 
Christian they still followed the custom of their neighbours 
in eepmg in their houses their old sacred objects. Marau 
knew that if he were to leave this small group, those things 
in their houses would undermine their strength in time of 
danger and make it uncertain whether they would be able to 
stand by their faith. So he challenged them on this matter 
saying, "If you are sincere, let me see a proof in you!" 

They rose to the challenge and handed over the sacred para- 
p ernalia. Then he and they together took the objects out 
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to sea and dropped them into the deep. By doing this they 
cut themselves off from their old god instead. Thousands of 
Christians in all of the islands have gone through this 
process. Sometimes they have burned their holy objects or 
broken down their shrines. Sometimes they have cut down 
their sacred groves. Art collectors may well regret the 
damage done in some of these acts, but we must recognize the 
crucial nature of these actions for the people themselves 
and see how it was essential for them to live out in dramatic 
form the new basis of faith and trust which they had found. 
Today, if we would follow their lead, we must inquire what 
are the objects in our own times which play the role of those 
sacred paraphernalia and which therefore need to be as 
decisively rejected. If the faith is a renewing power among 
us it will bring under criticism every man-made security 
which we worship. 

And third, the gospel faith is a renewing power not only 
because it gives us assurance of God T s faithfulness and 
unmasks the false man-made securities on which we have put 
our faith, but also because once we have stopped living in 
terms of those human trivialities it gives a new and deeper 
significance to our lives. Our own existence is set within 
the cosmic purpose of God, our lives become part of a great 
drama of redemption which God is carrying forward in this 
world he has made. Each of us has a crucial part to play in 
God T s purpose, even though that part may not be a large one c 
And it is up to us to discover what that part is by delving 
ever more deeply into the life of the world and' the purpose 
of Godo Inevitably then this element in our faith is a 
renewing force in our lives. It makes us dissatisfied with 
what we have seen thus far and makes us press on to a fuller 
apprehension of what God would have us do and be. It fills 
every moment with a sense of eternal destiny» 

We may sense something of this renewing power in the 
prayer of an old Fijian pastor as he looked back over his 
years of life. He spoke to the God he had served saying: 

"I have come a long way and sometimes my going 
has been too slow, but now I have come to the 
ending of the way and I see my resting place. 

I thank Thee, my God for the long life Thou 
hast given to me, thine unprofitable servant. 

I rejoice in it because it has enabled me to 
serve thee, and to do a long work in the field 
that is Thine." 
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qospel faith has shown new power and new creation. There 
were the great revivals which swept through some of the 
islands in the mid-period of the last century. Then there 
came the great missionary movements from the island church¬ 
es movements of the Spirit where such things happened as 
the ministerial students of an island group, the Fiji 
Islands or the Loyalty Islands, volunteering for missionary 
service abroad though they knew that they were facing the 
probability of death for many of their number. In more 
recent years it has produced a similar movement in the 
Melanesian Brotherhood which grew out of the inspiration of 
one man, Ini Kopuri, some forty-five years ago and which has 
since spread the Christian faith to many inaccessible areas 
of the Solomons and New Guinea. But beyond all these public- 
lv visible movements the faith has brought quiet personal 
renewal to untold numbers of individual Christians in the 
Islands. This individual kind of renewing power is not 
usually recorded and therefore is not widely known. But now 
and then it comes out in someone 7 s words„ Such was the case, 
for example, with the New Britain teacher, Osea Liger, who 
wrote down what he experienced after he was involved in an 
accident with a primus stove that burned him badly c 


"That pain was excruciating," he said, "and I 
nearly diedo 0 ••.In this accident I have seen 
the hand of God.....It is true I was in the 
work of God right from the time I had gone to 
church and I was in his schools. I had heard 
many good sermons and I had preached myself. 
But I didn ! t really know Jesus or feel his 

love in my heart.But when this accident 

with the primus happened to me, I really saw 
God, and realized he didn't want sin." 


If our faith has not at all times been an effective 
force for renewal in life as it has in the cases we have 
mentioned, it is doubtless because we men do not usually_ 
want to be renewed. We are more comfortable with the life 
we have known and we try to limit our faith so that it will 
not have any power to produce newness of life in our midst. 
The material prepared for this Commission speaks of the 
"nominal or superficial allegiance to Christ on the part of 
third and fourth generation Christians." This "nominal and 
superficial allegiance to Christ" is preferred by many 
Christians because it is more comfortable and runs no risk 
of being upset by the renewing power of gospel faith. We 
may talk about it as a problem of the third and fourth gene- 
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and finds the wind and tide against him so that he cannot 
return by midnight should be allowed to continue his fishing 
while he is out or should be required to do nothing but sit 
in his boat. 


When tradition and custom take the place of faith in 
the living God there is no more chance for God ! s love and 
faithfulness to move us to new commitments and new direct¬ 
ions in his serviceo Rather the emphasis is on maintaining 
the old and increasing the restrictions. It is not the ^oye 
of God but the fear of God which becomes the mam determining 
force. A study that was “made in one of the islands of Fiji 
some years ago showed that of a group of 26 people who joined 
the local church in a particular year 24 said they did so 
because of fear. They had heard some frightening sermon or 
had had a fearful dream or some other such experience an 
this was what had moved them to join the church. And a more 
recent study of Tahitian Protestants shows this same attitude 
as predominant among them. (W. Dean, Fijian Society , 1921, 
n 25 Robert I Levy, Personal Forms a nd Meaning —iii 
T ahitian Protestantism, Journal de la So ciete de s Oceamstes ^ 

XXV (Deco 1969), 133.) When we are protecting ourselves from 

the well deserved wrath of God we build up restrictions an 
limitations upon ourselves and there is no chance for some¬ 
thing new to develop or grow. When, on the other hand, we 
are assured of the love of God and of his forgiveness of us 
even at great cost, the cost of the cross, then we are free 
to respond in love and to reach out for a greater fulness of 
response to him and a renewal of life within us. 

It is of the greatest importance in these days of rapid 
change that we in our churches be open to renewal through 
faith rather than being tied down to the familiar forms o 
religious life which we have known and lovedo It is clear 
that God is doing a new thing in the Pacific world today. 

He is not leaving things as they used to be or allowing the 
islands to bask quietly in the sun as they have in the past. 
For such a time as this He requires the church to be ready 
to have faith in Him rather than in its man-made securities 
and to see the task which He has for it in this stage of 
human history. One reason why Christianity was able to 
displace the tribal religions in the past was that it could 
take account of and make a place for the great changes that 
were coming about in the island societies at that time when 
the wider world first intruded upon their isolation. The 
old religions had no way to taking account of what was happ- 
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Summary notes on Dr. Forman T s paper: 


These were prepared to help Assembly delegates. 

The key emphasis is from Philippians 1: 27 - "stand 
firm in one Spirit, with one mind striving together for thfe 
faith of the gospel”. 

We are assembled to strive together, for 
faith as truth, reliance, and commitmenft . 

2. Faith as renewing power. 

(a) Faith in the gospel is faith in God who loves us and 
keeps faith with us. 

(b) We should not put faith in men or in man-made things. 

(c) Faith gives a new and a deeper significance to our lives 

3. Men’s rejection of renewal 

(a) We are comfortable, and do not want to be disturbed. 

(b) We identify the gospel with traditions and social 
customs: 

(i) Legalism rather than real moral concern 

(ii) Maintenance of old restrictions raciier than new 
commitments and service,, 

4. God is doing new things in the Pacific 

(a) Christianity replaced old religions: 

(i) It could adapt to changes in island societies 

(ii) Faith must take account of changes; provide way! 
of holding people together and supporting them Q 

(b) Traditions and customs are not sacred. 

(c) Faith is freedom to choose which are helpful and reject 
the others. 
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COMMISSION II 


Preface 


RENEWED FOR MISSION 


^i^ld for mission is analyzed in three ways by 
persons in Fiji who raise issues applicable in almost every 
island of the Pacific. The first paper discusses the prac¬ 
tices of witchcraft, the second analyzes the role of the 
church in a materialistic, secular world and the third 
raises issues in tourism. The paper by the Rev'd. Philip 
Potter offers theological perspectives for the questions of 
"Renewal for Mission." 

Contents 

Part 1 - The Survival of Animism in the Pacific 
by Mrso Lorini Tevi 

Part 2 - The Growth of Materialism and Secularism 
by the Rev'd, P„ Thirlwell 

Part 3 - The Development, Effects and Possibilities of 
Tourism 

by the Rev f d 0 D 0 Mustapha. 

Part 4 - The Heart of Mission is Reconciliation 
by Rev. E 0 Potter. 
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RENEWED FOR MISSION 


Part I 

SURVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT (ANIMISM) IN FIJI 

by 

Mrs. Lorini Tevi 


The main objective of this paper is to elaborate on 
the animistic cult of witchcraft which is still widespread 
in Fiji. In other parts of the Pacific, other animistic 
cults are more widely practised than witchcraft. Witch¬ 
doctors are still powerful and influential figures in their 
communities. Most of the practising witchdoctors are 
Christians though many are not regular church-goers. 

Witchcraft is an art practised by certain people and is 
aimed solely at healing hunanity or when abused, results in 
destruction of human lives. The number of witchdoctors is 
on the increase but those who practise healing are slowly 
outnumbering those who make use of their skills to do evil. 

How did witchdoctors come into existence in Fiji? 
Witchcraft has been 7 associated with men and with every 
society since the dawn of history. Even in Europe witches 
were burnt at the stake. In Fijian society the most severe 
punishment was flogging. Witchcraft disappears when a 
society becomes sophisticated, when the people are suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened by their Christian beliefs and health 
education to enable them to change their attitudes to and 
belief in witchcraft. 

In Fiji, before Western civilization reached the coun¬ 
try, there were those who could heal certain illness. Cert¬ 
ain herbs and leaves were widely known and are still used 
today to cure illness. Fijian medicines are classified into 
three categories. The first lot, which is well known, do 
not differ much from the general home medicines such as 
headache tablets and powders. These are medicines which 
anyone can easily get from the general shop. Fijian leaves 
and herbs for headache, stomach pain and infectious tissues 
serve similar purposes. 

The second group of medicines are for serious illness, 
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such as dislocation of bones, severe headache and constant 
chest pain* Many herbs and Fijian medicines used in places 
where they are well known can cure these illnesses. It is 
unfortunate that in most cases, people who think they know 
how to use them do not know very well and they give more 
difficulty than help. It is this wrong use of the second 
group of medicines that leads to witchcraft. People may 
know the tree, herbs or leaves that are good medicine but 
do not know which illness it can cure. 

The third group involves the Fijian medicine suppliers 
who work by witchcraft. People come to them and present 
their needs, wants and desires in form of Kava to the god 
or goddess, who is claimed as the owner of the medicine. It 
is true that we cannot see the witch or demon in their 
medicine. What we can see are the needs and the desire, and 
the spirit of such things as telling lies, greediness, 
threatening, degrading persons and killing. When we see the 
evil spirit in the lives of those who give this kind of 
medicine, there is little room for doubt that they are bad 
witchdoctors » 

In Fiji it looks as if there is either one Fiji school 
of witchcraft or many small ones scattered all over the coun¬ 
try 0 When we go to a place, we will hear that there is a 
school of witchcrafto The following are the conditions of 
enrolment:- 

(a) Loyalty - to the profession 

to follow witches 

to all secrets which are sacred 

(b) To heal or to kill as necessary for the sake of the 
profession. 

(c) Sacrifices. 

Sacrifices must be offered regularly and usually a human 
life is required if the inclination is towards destruction. 
For false proof the sacrifice must be someone of your own 
real blood e.g. son, daughter, father or mother in the 
first instance, and anybody else remote, if it is just the 
question of filling the quota. 

When we actually see what the witchdoctors are doing 
we can classify their work in two categories. Good witch¬ 
craft aims are: 

(a) to heal and to help the sick, physically, mentally, or 
emotionally; 
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(b) to practise prevention witchcraft, which works on the 
same principle as prevention medicineo 

Bad witchcraft aims are: 

(a) to kill for jealousy, for positive education, for popu¬ 
larity ; 

(b) greed for power, land chieftainship, ownership; 

(c) retaliation for a bad deed, "a tooth for a tooth n . 

Witchdoctors have procedures in producing medicines or 
teaching traditional dances. Most of the bad ones require 
certain things to be given by the clients or the relatives, 
such as food and Fijian treasures and other materials and 
money. They also mislead people in interpreting certain 
illness such as epilepsy and pneumonia, calling them "devil 
sickness” claiming that the devil spirit has become embodied 
in the patient. The bad witchdoctors in many cases also go 
ahout enquiring from certain homes if any one is ill in that 
home. From collected information they form explanations in 
order to attract the household to take them as their doctors. 
If their patient dies they often blame the client and the 
relatives for not adhering to their instructions. 

In general witchdoctors base their techniques on their 
belief in the existence of the Evil Spirit. Treasures are 
used in offering and asking. On the other hand Christians 
worship God - in prayer, in work, in service. Through these 
acts they commit themselves to God and the Holy Spirit will 
do the resto Likewise the "Devil Spirit" will do what the 
witchdoctors ask for: either to heal or to kill Q Medita¬ 
tion may be under a tree or on the grave or in a cave 0 The 
actual techniques are: 

(a) "Yaqona Ceremony - Sova yaqona" <> 

(b) "Offering of Tabua" (whale's tooth)„ This is usually 
buriedo 

(c) "Yaqona Drinking" (kava). 

(d) "Draunikau" (leaves with magic power). 

Those of us who have heard or have seen some proof of 
the ability of witchcraft do not doubt its influential 
power. Witchdoctors heal the sick and other things that are 
difficult to believe, such as describing in detail a place 
they have not visited before. Some do evil acts. In most 
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cases the people look upon them with a rebellious attitude 
Christians wonder about this. If witchdoctors are render-" 
ing service that gets results as in the hospitals, and some¬ 
times better than the hospitals, should we in fact call this 
an un-Christian act? Let us bear in mind what was said in 
the introductory paragraph: most of the practising witch¬ 
doctors are Christians but non Church-going members. This is 
a challenge to face. 

Questions for discussion : 

1. Why does witchcraft survive as a living cult? 

2„ What should our attitude be towards witchcraft? 

3 ° Does the existence of the witchcraft in Fiji or in 

other Pacific Islands reveal anything at all about 
the Christian faith? 

4. How can we effectively share the Ministry of Reconci¬ 
liation with the witchdoctors and their followers? 



Photo by Department of Information and Extension Services 
Papua New Guinea. 
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RENEWED FOR MISSION 


Part 2 

SECULARISM AND THE PACIFIC CHURCHES 
by 

Revo Po Thirlwell 


There is a world-wide movement which has caught up al¬ 
most all nations. It is characterized by an increased use 
of technological development and the ramifications of this 
in the social, economic, political and other spheres of the 
life of each nation. Few nations are without their econo¬ 
mic plans (five years often being the apparently optimum 
period), which involve steadily increased use of scientific 
and technological products and abilities. This is true in 
comparatively wealthy, developed nations, as in Western 
Europe, and in relatively undeveloped nations, as in Africa. 
It is true of Communist-ruled countries, and others, whether 
democratic or not. 

With this movement goes another tendency, "the 
worldwide diffusion of modern institutions from Western 
Europe” (1). The technological, scientific movement is 
coincident with a movement of "Westernization", simply 
because it is from "the West” (Europe and North America) 
that the scientific explosion has in the main originated, 
and the West has gone furthest towards evolving societal 
forms to complement it. As C.E. Black writes: 

”The revolutionary change in man’s way of life 
in modern times, which for several centuries 
was confined principally to the Western 
peoples, has in our lifetime come to affect 
all mankind. For the first time in history, a 
universal pattern of modernity is emerging from 
the wide diversity of traditional values and 
institutions, and peoples of all nations are 
confronted with the challenge of defining their 
attitudes toward fundamental changes that are 
world-wide in scope.” (2) 

(1) Black C c S o Modernization: The Dynamics of Growth 

(2) The Dynamics of Growth . p. 17 
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spiritual realities or values - God or Godliness. He may 
also be a materialist in his life-style. The acquisition 
and use of material goods will be dominant c Of course, the 
materialist in life-style may be a formally religious man, 
attending church and even active in his commitment to it. 

The point is that secularization, modernization,.or what¬ 
ever we call it, is producing increasingly both irreligious 
people, and people who are only nominally religious«, These 
people are going to be found firstly in the towns and cities, 
but also in the rural areas as they share the urban develop¬ 
ments through the rapidly expanding mass media: newspapers, 
radio, televison and cinema. 

Perhaps it is time to examine a few specific trends of 
secularism and materialism in the Pacific Islands. 


A money economy (completely arrived in some places 
such as Fiji or New Caledonia, and still on the way in 
places such as areas of New Guinea) puts a monetary value 
on most things. Tourism is a great spur to this, and tour¬ 
ism is being fostered by most island administrations. The 
islander learns that he can demand, and usually receive 
money for posing for the tourist 1 s camera, or getting a 
coconut from a tree. Why not? But he Also learns that his 
traditional observances (such as the Yaqona Ceremony) can 
earn money. Anything in life has, or will fetch a price. 

The money economy also sets a person almost inevitably 
in the pursuit of money in order to acquire goods: radios, 
motor-cycles, motor cars, refrigerators. The spiral of . 
consumer goods is well under way in many island territories. 
Why not? But sometimes these things are pursued to the . 
neglect of more basic items, such as good food and clothing. 
Often mothers work to increase the family income in order 
to acquire more consumer goods, neglecting family respon¬ 
sibilities in the meantime. 


The money economy also makes traditional forms of so¬ 
cial reciprocity more difficult. Tnis goes hand in nand 
with town living. The man in the town finds it an emba¬ 
rrassment to have to entertain all his kinsmen at a time of 
family joy - such as a wedding - or at a time of death in 
the family. 

New ways of life and work can make spiritual activities 
harder to keep up. Perhaps the man in the town works on 
Sundays, as do the workers in Fiji T s sugar mills 0 Perhaps 
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Mission to new people 


The pastor once could count on a certain set of atti¬ 
tudes in his people: village cent redness; support for the 
traditional leaders; acceptance of a static style and stan¬ 
dard of material living; often unanimity of opinion bot 
religious and social, acceptance of the natural order of 
things - flood, hurricane, good season, planting, harvest* 
The same pastor, or else his colleague, now finds a very 
different sort of person to minister to. It is interesting 
to look at some of the marks of a "modern" man, an urban 
man, as enumerated by Professor Alex Inkeles. 

Inkeles lists nine features that mark urban man: 


1. readiness for new experiences and change; 

2 the disposition to form opinions on a large number of 
issues, together with greater tolerance of others’ 
opinions; 

3. orientation to future and present rather than the past, 

4. involvement and belief in planning; 

5 o belief that man can dominate his environment; 

6o confidence in "calculability" of his world; 

7 0 awareness of the dignity of other persons; 

3 0 faith in science and technology; 

9 0 belief in distributive justice* (4) 


We can readily recognize many of these features in 
newly-urbanized Pacific Islanders* In Suva the young man 
newly arrived from the Lau Group finds perhaps that his 
workmate is a Muslim. He (with luck) finds employment that 
is independent of seasons or weather. He receives a steady 
return for his work in a weekly pay-packet*^ He ^ 

trade union dedicated to increase his material well being* 
He finds that new equipment modernises his work from time 
to time. Technology is wonderful in these and other ways 
he comes to have attitudes that resemble those listed by 
Inkeles. 


The church and its pastors must therefore be interest¬ 
ed in new things. It must seek to answer the young man's 
questions about industrial action (strikes), other reli¬ 
gions, science and religion. Because he is learning to be 
open knd tolerant in his opinion, the church cannot continue 


(4) Weiner M., Modernization : The Dynamics of Growt h 
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forms of ritual behaviour. Except in the case 
of strong minded individuals, it does not in fact 
govern sexual or family morality.. In practice 
(though not in principle) it is tolerant, of 
Fijian custom and does not wage a war against 
yaqona drinking or faith healing. One has the 
impression that, after the great nineteenth 
century battle of conversion, the church has. 
settled down to become a Fijian-oriented institu¬ 
tion, and is guided by a spirit of tolerance 
rather than one of reformist zeal.” (5) 

If this seems to be a caricature, perhaps it should be 
asked if it is nevertheless the way the traditional Pacific 
Church appears to the secularized man. If it seems far xrom 
the church T s new urban situation, it should.be asked if 
nevertheless the church in the urban situation is still 
not largely true to this rural model in its life and style. 

If the church appeared thus to Belshaw, it bore a diff¬ 
erent aspect in the Cook Islands, according to Ernest 
Beaglehole, whose analysis of social change in the islands 
is concerned with the place and power of the church in 
Rarotongan society, from the time of initial missionary con¬ 
tact until the present day. Here we have a picture of a 
theocracy gradually established by the missionaries (after 
struggles against the secularizing influence of traders and 
whalers.) 

”The principal laws in operation in Rarotonga, 

Aitutaki and other Cook Islands were directed 
against fornication, stealing, tattooing, 
breaking the public peace (by work on the Sab¬ 
bath, for example), making orange rum. Gudgeon, 
resident agent in Mangaia, repealed in 1899 
ordinances allowing prosecutions for the follow¬ 
ing offences: consulting a sorcerer; being preg¬ 
nant as an unmarried woman; card playing; placing 
one’s arm round a woman, even though the offender 
have no torch in the other hand; trading with a 
European without permission; tattooing or being 
tattooed; going from one village to another on 
the Sabbath; taking an unmarried woman inland; 
crying over a dead woman even though not 
related to her.” (6) 


(5) Belshaw, C.S., Under the Ivi Tree 

(6) Beaglehole, E., Social Change in the South Pacific p.57 
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Now, this is seven decades ago. The church as 
Beaglehole points out, has now lost most of its secular 
authority. Secularization, in fact, has been taking place 
m the Cooks and elsewhere. It ought to be asked of all 
Pacific churches: Is this process welcomed or regretted 7 
For what reasons? 

Stories of the church in the islands such as these, 
show us that the accepted religious norm may be a compro - 
mise between Polynesian tradition and the absolute demands 
of the church. Beaglehole, for example, also points out the 
failure of the Cook Islands Church to impose premarital 
chastity upon Cook Islands youth. So when secularization, 
and secularism conflict with the Pacific church's traditions 
tnose traditions should also be carefully scrutinized. 

We may also see from these analyses of Pacific Christ¬ 
ianity by secular minds that Bishop Lesslie Newbigin is 
right to call attention to another kind of compromise in 
traditional church life and structure. In Honest Religion 
fo r Secular Man he points out that - 

"the period in which our thinking about the 
church received its main features was the period 
in which Christianity had practically ceased to 
be a missionary religion. The rise of Islam and 
the consolidation of its power right across 
North Africa and in the Middle E.ast had the effect 
of isolating Western Christendom from any real 
contact with the ancient cultures of India and the 
Far East, and from the people of Sub-Sahara Africa. 

It was in this period, when the dimension of the 
ends of the earth had ceased to exist as a prac¬ 
tical reality in the minds of Christians, that the 
main patterns of Churchmanship were formed. The 
congregation was not a staging post for world 
mission, but a gathering place for the faithful of 
a town or village. The ministry was not understood 
in terms of leadership in mission but in terms of 
guardianship of those already in the fold." (7) 

Despite the fact that the Pacific churches are so close 
m point of time (in some instances, they are still there) 
to the actual missionary venture which founded them, they 
inherit to a large extent the Western pattern of structure 


(7) Newbigin, L. Honest Religion for Secular Man 
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and life so often unrelated to mission, and also often un¬ 
related to the reality of Island society. 

How does the church minister ? 

It is this church, then, that finds itself challenged 
to minister to secular man, and to be the leaven in secular 
society. Some of the points of clash with secular society T 
values - or lack of them - may be noted. 

One current issue in Fiji is Sunday observance. Here 
a Sabbatarian value inherited from English Methodism is 
challenged not only by urbanized Christians, but also by 
Hindus, to whom Sunday has no traditional religious value. 
They are told that "Fiji is a Christian Country"„ In fact, 
it is nominally half-Christian. Is there a place for a 
"Christian country" so defined constitutionally today? Can 
the church succeed in its mission with this legalistic 
approach? Can the Church claim to impose its value (even 
ritual observances) on non-Christians? Should our Pacific 
nations be secular? 

The church is also challenged by the increasing use of 
liquor and tobacco and the promotion of these commodities 
by their makers through the mass media. 

Marriage commonly becomes something less than the life 
long sacramental union that the New Testament proclaims. 

Films, magazines, and recordings increasingly make 
inroads on previously accepted sexual morality. 

What is the correct response to these challenges? 

Ought the church to its energies in fighting those iss¬ 

ues as single issues? If so, does it risk simply appearing 
to be a negative, conservative reaction to "modern" ways. 

How is the church to minister to students, the agents 
and heralds, in many ways, of secularization? With the 
establishment of two (secular) universities in the South 
Pacific, a further challenge to mission is presented to the 
church. How do its structures fit the needs of this minist 
ry? Andr its assumptions? Is the chaplaincy the right 
form of ministry? 

Secular forms of mission 


Lesslie Newbigin (8) points us to the congregation 


(8) Newbigin, L., Honest Religion for Secular Man Ch. 4 













as the key tc the church’s mission in the secular world. 

But he asks, should not groups of Christians, as grouped 
in their industries, or professions or trades, be given the 
status of congregations, with their own ordained ministry? 
The ramifications of such a suggestion include non-profe 
ssional priests or ministers, interdenominational united 
action. These are very revolutionary steps in the Pacific. 

Newbigin also points out that Christians, once gathered 
around mission stations, are (by the processes of seculari¬ 
zation ) 


"found in ones and twos all over the place, as 
teachers, technicians, clerics, policemen, or in 
a hundred other jobSo.ooToo often this has been 
viewed from the angle of a traditionally settled 
community as an impossible pastoral problem,,. 

If we had a more biblical understanding of the 
church we would see this not as a pastoral pro¬ 
blem, but as the great missionary opportunity 
that it is. We would find that these scatter¬ 
ed Christians can quickly become the beginnings 
of new Christian congregations«" (9) 

Secularism and materialism are inevitably being brought 
to the Pacific Islands by the tide of "modernization" as the 
world becomes a "global village" (in Marshall Macluhan’s 
phrase), interlinked by the technological, scientific and 
communications revolution. This occurs most intensively and 
rapidly in the towns. But it should not be thought that the 
rural people will not also be subject to materialism and 
secularism. They also have transistor radios. 

The process affects all - including non-Christians. 

Fiji Indian society is increasingly subject to the same 
influence via radio, film and printed matter. It may be, 
too, that in New Guinea there will arise a sector of the 
population, never converted from animism to Christianity, 
but also secularized. How is the church to preach to the 
secular man who was never Christian? 

As people are caught up in this revolution they adopt 
new attitudes, yet also seek to know what attitudes to adopt 
to many changing things. They are not able to be guided or 
served by a traditionally - oriented church, which has the 


(9) Newbigin, L., Honest Religion for Secular Man 
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answers for yesterday’s questions, or seeks to maintain the 
status quo (even if this were desirable, fed practical) 0 
Nor can the church reach’ the new compartments of life and 
society with a pre-urban structure. Here is the challenge 
to the church. 

This paper has set out only to point up these chall¬ 
enges. It is hoped that it may provoke examination of the 
church’s life and ministry in their light, and so encourage 
a new response to the new world that is coming to the 
islands. 
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RENEWED FOR MISSION 


Part 3 

THE DEVELOPMENT, EFFECTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF TOURISM 

by 

Revo Do Mastapha 


What is Tourism ? 

With the -introduction of new and modern ocean luxury 
liners, travelling has become safer and more comfortable 0 
With the introduction of modern air services people can 
travel much faster. In three hours a person can travel from 
Nadi to Sydney. Now with the introduction of 747 Jumbo Jets 
which carry 350 people, travelling has become faster still 
and cheaper. 

Relative peace has brought security and security has 
brought investment and investment has brought riches and 
prosperity. These factors have given people confidence and 
opportunity and as a result people have become mobile. 

Wealth and easy travelling tempted people to desire 
travel and to visit other countries. Travel agencies ad¬ 
vertize the beauties and attraction of different countries, 
and as a result thousands of people mainly from USA, Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand are on the move every year. 

A major attraction for touring people is the tropical 
islands of the South Pacific. Now the number of tourists 
visiting Fiji is on the increase. The following are the 
figures for Fiji from Fiji Tourist Bureau, from the Fiji 
Times dated 9th February, 1970: 

n Rise in Tourism . Last year Fiji attracted 
85,163 staying visitors 28% more than in 1968. 

In addition there were 41,506 passengers on 
cruise ships compared with 31,554 the previous 
year - an increase of 31% 

The Bureau of Statistics said that of the 
staying visitors, 31 0 6% were Australians, 26% 
were Americans and 18.5% New Zealanders» 
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This compared with 32 0 2% Australians, 25% 

Americans and 19 o 9% New Zealanders in 1968: 

More than 3% of last year’s visitors staying 
came by sea. The number of visitors staying 
for more than four days went up by 4.8%. How¬ 
ever, the average length of stay was 8.9 days- 
the same as in 1968. 

In December, 1969, there were 8991 visitors, 
the second highest monthly total for the year 
and 18.6% more than in December, 1968. 33% 

were Australians, 23% Americans and 20% New 
Zealanders. Only 2% of them came by sea and 
nearly 64% of those coming by air stayed for 
four or more days. 

The average length of stay was 6.3 days as 
against 7.3 days in December, 1968. In addi¬ 
tion there were 6254 cruise passengers and 
13,501 sea and 12,018 air passengers who passed 
through Fiji in December.” 

The other islands like Tonga and Samoa are also cater¬ 
ing to increase tourist trade. Report from the Fiji Times 
dated 24th March, 1970: 

’’ Beginning with Boom . Western Samoa’s tourist 
industry has begun with a boom this year„ The 
total number of visitors for January was 1022 
compared with 696 for the same month last year 0 
This was a 47% increase. 

A Hawaiian travel service agency has pre¬ 
dicted the total number of visitors to West¬ 
ern Samoa will rise to 27,000 by 1972 and to 
34,000 for American Samoa. Last year about 
14,000 tourists visited Western Samoa. 

The majority of visitors were from the United 
States, with a total of 53%, followed by Europe, 

New Zealand, Britain and Australia.” 

Who is a Tourist? 

A tourist can be either local or overseas, one who is 
touring or going round on a prolonged journey. A tourist 
is one who is making a tour. He is mainly on holiday, is 
visiting the country for sightseeing and for visiting places 
of interest. 
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The effects of Tourism 


.1- , A growing industry in most of the tropical 
tourism has already become one of the largest i 
m Fiji and Tonga, Tahiti and Hawaii. 


islands, 

ndustries 


2. Increase in the number of hotels, motels, resorts and 

^rh h °^ Se V eSUltS - M ° re ^els are built In Suva Nadi 

visitors ^HoteT’s^ t0 ? ate £ ^° r thS increased number of 
visitors. Hotels are also being built in outer islands. 


vear of 6 tourist ships call into Suva and Lautoka. 
year 98 calls to Suva were made by tourist ships. 


Last 


4. More overseas 
or two big hotels, 
The Fiji Government 
loans. 


investments. With the exception of one 
the rest are built by overseas money, 
has subsidized financially in the way of 


5 - The number of duty-free shops has increased. Manv 
tourists do their shopping in Fiji. Most of the duty-free 

bu?ineS“„ Be “ US ' °' 


v, 6 ' r esult of tourism is organized cleaning-up 

beautification of city, towns and villages. 


and 


7. There are plans for better and shorter roads. 


8• Increased transportation systems. More buses 
es especially made to cater for the tourists. 


and coach^ 


9. Tourism brings more income into the dominion. 


An article in the Fiji Times of 
full set of supporting statistics. 


+ ^ ncrease< 3- “trade in tourism means more 
the local people directly and indirectly, 
has over 200 local people employed. 


employment for 
One hotel itself 


11- Tourist trade helps 
goodwill, understanding, 


to make new friendships, promotes 
mutual respect and love. 


12. Tourism brings in new people with new ideas, 
ens outlook, and there is an exchange of ideas/ 


it broad- 
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The weakness of Tourism 


1. There is a false idea that tourism can bring easy money 
and that you do not have to work hard to earn money from the 
tourists. The earning of easy money also brings a lot of 
mal-practices in the industry. 

2. Most of the hotels are overseas investments and the 
profits are taken out of the country. 

3. The profits from tourism go only to a few people and are 
not evenly distributed. The hoteliers, travel agents, own¬ 
ers of duty free shops and some transport owners reap the 
harvest of tourism but not the general public. 

4 0 To attract tourists there are often exaggerated and 
false advertisements of the islands to the overseas country,. 
The film ’’Friendly Fiji” as one example of exaggeration« 

To look at some of the pamphlets on tourism, one has 
the same impression. Often some of the advertisements give 
the impression that islands are just paradise and there are 
no problems; you just lie on the beach and relax and young 
pretty maids entertain you and bring you food. 

5. Everything becomes artificial, coloured and decorated 
for the tourists. 

6. Local culture is commercialized for the benefit of the 
tourists. Cultural things are used for the entertainment 
of tourists e.g. Fijian Fire Walking, Yaqona Ceremony, and 
people with grass skirts standing at the entrances of shops. 

7. Religious ceremonies are commercialized. Indian Fire 
Walking, Church Services, Choir Performances, these are used 
for the extraction of money or to give tourists some colour¬ 
ful photography. 

8. Tourism can give our people in the Islands a false view 
of life, because they are on holiday, relaxed and easy, many 
of our people tend to follow their example. 

9o Sunday for the sake of the tourists is commercialized 
when it should be for our people a day of rest and for 
Christians a day of worship. 

10o Boys are used in Suva for pestering tourists to pur¬ 
chase or guide when these young boys should be at school or 
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in training for a trade Q 


dicing h |ep V drugs S into^he S count?y! tly reSp ° nsible for intro- 

12, Tourists walking about on the streets in bathers or in 

oikn^"^ Sf,L" StltUtt ° n “ b “““» common, 

Imo S a cli„?f y ! V “ SeaS ViSit ° r! «e co.ing 

into rto y ci?y^ le a " leawi "9 th «“ villages and flocking 
The task of the church 

■f-w Th i 1 Ch ^ Ch should continue to study and understand 
advantages. lnfluenc e of tourism, its advantages and dis- 

sh °nld educate our people to understand and accept 
tourism with an open mind and a healthy attitude. aCCept 

anA nrnn C i hUrCh should influence the government to control 

n„v;L c “? & x sstss^s 3*$.*- 

pfialUyV*™.^^" FiJ1 “ d » th “ for -os- 

«:SirH? S'rfSK'KK * 

8. Our customs must not be degraded or misused to entertain 
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tourists but we must be prepared to share what is good in 
our culture. 

9. Our people should not copy the tourist way of life. 

They are on holiday and we are at work. We must try to he p 

them and serve them without trying to imitate their holiday 

ways . 

10. As Christians we must be sincere, loyal and kind to our 

visitors and show them the best our country can offer . 

11. The government should make sure that every tourist is 

medically checked before they enter the Dominion. 

12. The pestering of tourists must be made illegal» 

13. Tourists must be informed that they must be properly 
dressed when they go ashore. 

14. Sunday must not be regarded as just another business day. 

15. Pamphlets regarding Fijian and Indian customs and 
culture and their meaning and use should be printed and distri¬ 
buted among the tourists. 

16. The church should influence the government to organize 
courses for people who deal with tourists. 

17. The church should appoint pastors who can speak English 
in circuits where there are hotels. 

18. Hotel chaplaincy should be established„ 

19. The church should have resorts and guest houses where 
overseas visitors can go to, if they do not want to stay 
at the licenced hotels like the Red Shield in India, YWCA 
Buildings etc. 

20. The churches should advertize the times for church 
services in hotels. 
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RENEWED FOR MISSION 
Part 4 

THE HEART OF MISSION IN RECONCILIATION 
by 

Revo Philip A. Potter 


is 

is 


2 

as 


The key passage given for the work of 
Corinthians 5: 18-19. The assignment 
follows:- 


this Commission 
to the Commission 


M The heart of mission is reconciliation<," How 
c " n church have a reconciling mission? What 

should reconciliation mean for individuals 
churches, races, nations? 

Special attention should be given to the 
following facts: 


- the survival of animism in the Pacific 

- the growth of materialism and secularism 

- the development, effects and possibilities 

of tourism. 


Papers have been written 
is to deal with the statement 
reconciliation Tt . 


on these three facts. My task 
that "the heart of mission is 


There is a strong tradition in the Pacific of seeinq 
mission as the message of reconciliation. Missionaries 
both white and Pacific, did much to heal divisions and vio- 

Jhe Pac^ S be 1 tWeen y ibes and families, as well as between 
the Pacific peoples and the white invaders, and so prepared 
the way for people to hear and receive the Gospel. One 
Toi 6 exam P le 1S Amos Tozaka in Choiseul in the Solomon 
2? 13-16. are remlnded ° f Paul ' s great words in Ephesians 


„ , The words for ’reconcile' and 'reconciliationare used 
oniy by Paul m the New Testament and they occur especially 
m the letters to the cities which had many differentpeoples 
^ordrib;" 0 ^’ C ° loSSae and Ephesus. The meaning of the 
that % = ! m ^ kS someo ? e or something other than he or it is 
that is, to change a situation or person from an attitude of’ 
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hostility, enmity, division to one of friendship, communion, 
unity. Reconciliation is therefore a complete or thorough 
change or transformation of relations. 

Among the pagans, there was no idea that man could be 
reconciled with the gods, because there was no understanding 
of a close, intimate relation between man and gods. The 
relation was rather one of fear and mistrust. The gods were 
far away and very hard on man. So it was man who tried to 
get on the good side of the gods by means of prayers, sac¬ 
rifices and magic. It was not so much how to get friendly 
with the gods, but how to cool them down, how to go along 
with them. But you never knew how to please these gods, 
because you did not know what they were and what they really 
wanted. They were like nature - you did not know when 
floods or droughts would happen, or when sickness and death 
would come upon you. So you had to be very clever to know 
how to deal with them through tabu, ritual, sacrifice, magic 
and witchcraft. 

When Paul went as a missionary to these people, he 
brought to them a quite different understanding of God, of 
man and of nature. Paul preached and taught that it was God 
who made both man and nature, and it was because of his love 
and friendship. God has a very clear character and purpose 
- he is righteous (See 2 Cor. 5: 21) and he wants us to 
share his righteousness. That word ’righteous’ means 
straight, open, clear, seeking the good of others, giving to 
them what is their due. That is how God is and how man 
ought to be. When man is not righteous or just like that, 
then he becomes an enemy to God and other men. But God’s 
justice is so great that it is he who seeks to make us just 
again; he who makes us his friends again. And this he does 
in Jesus Christ his Son. That is Paul’s message. But behind 
this message are some very important lessons that Paul 
learnt through the Old Testament about the relations of God, 
man and nature, 

1„ God made man in his own image, to be like him, to be 
his friend. He made him the master of creation, of nature, 
not its slave (see Genesis 1: 26-31; Psalm 8), Man must 
therefore not be afraid of the forces of nature, but learn 
to master them. And even if sickness and death come, they 
cannot separate us from the friendship of God (Romans 8: 
38-39). Now this is a very important part of our missionary 
message - that man is not a slave of nature but its master; 
that man’s task is to make nature friendly by bringing it 
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into use for the benefit of all in justice. That is why it 
was the Christian faith through missionaries, first in Europe 
and then to other parts of the world which brought education, 
healing, social services to help men make nature friendly. 
That is what is meant by ''secularization” - the means by 
which man becomes a master of nature and brings it into use 
for manc That is a good thing. What is bad is when man uses 
nature for his own selfish purpose and as a way of making 
enemies of others. In the same way, it is right for man to 
make use of herbs to heal and learn to do so in the proper 
way. What is wrong is when men use these herbs in order to 
do harm or use them without proper knowledge. 

Man's relation as a friend of God is one of responsib¬ 
ility and trust. When man fails to be like this, then all 
goes wrong - mistrust, enmity and death come into the world. 
That is what the stories of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and 
the Tower of Babel are about (Genesis 3,4 and 11). When 
Adam and Eve turn their backs against God, they can no longer 
face God or each other; they can no longer respond to God or 
to each other. They cease to be responsible. In fact, they 
put the responsibility on the serpent, on nature, and that is 
xvhere witchcraft and sorcery come in. Today, we love to say 
that it is the government, or the structures of society, or 
the world powers, or just "them", who are responsible, not 
us. It is part of the Christian mission to help people 
become conscious of their responsibility in life, to see and 
understand how things are and what they must do. That applies 
not only to our spiritual or personal life, but to the whole 
life of society. Because where people cease to be respon¬ 
sible for each other, then you get death and chaos as happ¬ 
ened with Cain and the Tower of Babel. 

The history of the Pacific is precisely one in which 
people have said, "Am I my brother 1 s keeper?" and where 
people (especially the white imperialists who came) wanted 
"to make a name for themselves". So they plundered and 
killed the peoples of the Pacific. Tourism is a non-violent 
form of these attitudes. Governments often avoid facing 
the real problems of injustice in their societies by going 
for the easy money which tourism brings. But although more 
money comes into the country only a few people benefit and 
furthermore, what is provided for the tourists helps to 
widen the gap between those who have and those who do not 
have. The tourists themselves treat the people they visit 
like curios, not like friends. They feel no commitment or 
responsibility to the people. They come to enjoy themselves 
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as cheaply as they can. Of course, the local people try to 
make as much as they can, too, from the tourists. So 
selfishness reigns on both sides. Tourism is not bad in 
itself. But it can only become an occasion for friendship 
and true enjoyment, when there is true responsibility by 
everybody. 

One thing was absolutely clear to Paul and remains clear 
today - no one can make himself friendly to God. We are all 
too irresponsible and selfish to be open and humble before 
God, and before each other. Only God himself can reconcile 
us, make us his friends and make us friendly. And this he 
did in Jesus Christ. He alone was the true man, the true 
Adam, who was the very image of God, the true friend of God. 

He showed himself to be the man for others, always the 
friend of the friendless. The Gospel stories tell us about 
him. When Paul was writing to the Church in Philippi, he 
reminded them about this Jesus Christ whom they had received 
into their hearts. He did this because the very church 
itself was verv divided and full of enmities of various sorts 
(see lCor. 1: 10 - 13; 6: 1 - 8; 8: 1-13; 10: 23-31; 11: 

17-29; 14: 26-33). How can God T s people be messengers of 
reconciliation when there is so much division and enmity 
amongst them? It is in this situation that we must under¬ 
stand 2 Corinthians 5: 11-21. How then has God in Christ 
reconciled us to himself, made us his friends? How must we 
be his messengers of reconciliation? 

1. Paul says, God made Christ sin for us, he who knew no 
sin that we might share the righteousness of God (verse 21) a 
Christ took on our flesh and blood, lived among us, shared 
our life and showed us how we might share the life of God 
which is justice, righteousness» In doing this, God showed 
us how near and dear he is to us. He has never ceased to 
be our friend. He has never forsaken us. In this, God is 
totally different to those gods which force men to practise 
witchcraft. The only way God could reconcile us, make us 
his friends, was to become our friend even when we were his 
enemies. That was the great risk of love. In his own mission 
to the people of Corinth and elsewhere, Paul learned the 
same thing, as he tells in 1 Corinthians 9: 19-23. 

The question for us in the Pacific is whether we as 
the people of God are prepared to be like our Lord and like 
his servant Paul? Is there a danger of the Pacific churches 
becoming so respectable, so hand in hand with governments 
that they take their place on the side of the great, the 
rich and the powerful rather than on the side of the small, 
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the poor, the weak, the friendless? Is it enough for the 
church to do charity, or run some institutions? Is she 
being the true servant of the Lord unless she is where sin¬ 
ful, friendless and hostile man is? There are many alert 
Christians in Asia, Africa and Latin America today who are 
asking whether the great dependence on missionary societies 
and on missionaries, as well as the exaggerated respect for 
the powerful and the rich, is not making the church unable 
to do its proper missionary task like its Lordo How do we 
see these things in the Pacific and what is to be done? 


2o Paul also says, ’’Christ died for all, that those who 
live might live no longer for themselves but for him who for 
their sake died and was raised” (verse 15) 0 Christ was the 
exact opposite to Adam and Eve, Cain and those who tried to 
build the Tower of Babel„ He was the exact opposite to us. 
The true man, made in God’s image, never lives to and for 
himself, but to and for God, and therefore for others. 

There was a French writer, de Rochefoucauld, who once said 
that the only wise motto for man was: ’’Each man for himself 
and the devil take the one who is left behind.” Dr. George 
Macleod of Scotland has remarked that it is more true to 
say: ’’Each man for himself and the devil take the lot.” A 
German philosopher has recently said: ”No one is free who 
does not work for the freedom of others.” 


What Christ did was to bring a new life, a new outlook 
to man. That is why Paul says, ”If any one is in Christ, 
he is a new creature or creation; the old (selfish, unfriend¬ 
ly life) has passed away; behold, the new has come.’’(Verse 17). 
The new man in Christ is not only a new creature, but also 
is the sign of a new creation, a new society. He is not 
made new to escape from the world, but to be more genuinely 
related to it as a true person. He becomes an agent, a 
missionary of the friendship of God, spreading it out in all 
that he says and does wherever he is. God did not only 
reconcile us, but he was and is reconciling the world. That 
is our task. And it has a price - Christ died for all. We 
too must be willing to give ourselves for others whatever 
the cost to ourselveso Is that the attitude of x the churches 
of the Pacific to their missionary task? 


3 0 Paul tells us that what 
did for us and what makes us 
’’The love of Christ controls 
word translated ’’control” or 
means ’’hold us together” and 


made God in Christ do what he 
continue his work is love „ 
or rules us” (verse 14)„ That 
’’rule” has two meanings . It 
also ’’presses us into service”. 
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It is this love which makes us friends of God and of each 
othero But love is never selfish about what it has. It is 
always outgoing, self-giving„ So love presses us, forces us 
out into reaching out to those who are enemies of God, of 
themselves and of others * And as Paul tells us so beauti¬ 
fully in 1 Corinthians 13, love is the gift of God’s creative 
spirit which we all share, whatever our other gifts. What 
makes men friends of God and of each other is not the love 
of power, but the power of love. 

The work of our Commission, therefore, is to enquire, 
with the help of Paul and in the light of our experience, 
how we as God’s people in the Pacific can be renewed in 
Christ as we continue his ministry of reconciliation, of 
helping to turn enemies into the friends of God. 
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COMMISSION III 


NEW PATHS OF SERVICE 


Preface 


The papers for Commission III were prepared in Fiji 0 
The first discusses a theology of service, suggesting gen¬ 
eral methods by which the church can evaluate and develop 
its ministries in the modern style 0 The second discusses 
one form of new ministry, and the third surveys a variety 
of possibilities„ A brief report of the ministry to the 
"Snooker Boys" of Suva in included. 



Photo by Department of Information and Extension Services, 
Papua New Guinea. 
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NEW PATHS OF SERVICE 
Part 1 

CALLED TO SERVE 
by 

Rev. J. William Matthews 


Fifteen years ago there were only three computers in 
the world. 90% of the computers in use today have been in¬ 
stalled in the last six years. Twenty years ago, not one 
factory in the world could be considered automated. 90% of 
factory automation has been developed in the last eight (8) 
to twelve (12) years. By the age of eighteen, a young pers¬ 
on in the U.S.A. has spent 20,000 hours watching his tel¬ 
evision. By the time he enters kindergarten, the four-year 
old child in my country has spent more time watching tel¬ 
evision than the number of hours he will spend in classrooms 
to earn his Bachelors Degree. (Weiss, 1970) 

You can tell me even more striking stories from your 
own situations: rapid travel, radio and other communications, 
the development of industry and collective bargaining, the 
development of efficient marketing of local products. The 
list of new factors in our life styles is almost endless. 

But what changes have taken place in religious life? If we 
are to serve our world, what sort of world is it? What sort 
of service does it need? 

Biblical perspective 

M ....whoever wants to be great must be your serv¬ 
ant, and whoever wants to be first must be the 
willing slave of alio” (Mark 10: 43-44) 0 

Power without privilege: Willing slaves of all 

To truly serve, one must accept the purposes of the 
other person: his interests, his desires, his aspirations„ 
Insistence on my own direction and goal takes away my serv¬ 
ing except when there may be accidental correlation between 
our goals. To be a servant, or even more, to be a slave, 
forces me to negate my own desires in favour of the aims of 
the one or the group whom I would serve. 
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The model of Christ is to be a slave to the ournococ 
(even when terribly perverted) of the other man? P Ch?ist 

g a ve his life as a slave, killed by the power of bad purposes 
He had no control over the way he was used. His newer was 
entirely at the disposal of his masters. He took" no priv- 
lege, no power of choice, no part in the decision. He was 
there only to serve without question. 


There are no limits to the 
slave may be asked to perform, 
all" . 


service that a Christian 
He is the "willing slave 


of 


Not only does the slave serve his family. A man can’ 
easily give all his substance to his wife and children and 
his parents. They are only extensions of himself. But he 
is not serving all men. He may be selfishly self-serving. 

. n ^ ot onl y does the slave serve his village, or town, or 
island, Jesus broke down the boundaries between Jew and 
Gentile. So the slave serves all mankind equally, without 
reservation, or else he is no slave. 


Not only does the slave serve his church. The accusa- 
tions that led to Jesus' death came from his own churchmen, 
those who accused him of associating with publicans, and 
sinners , and Samaritans, and all sorts of irreligious people 
He was punished precisely because of the form his service 
took - he associated with the wrong people to serve them. 


To truly serve, Christians follow the model of power 
without privilege, placing their energies at the disposal of 
their needy brothers, individually and collectively becoming 
the "willing slaves of all." 


Finding new paths: strange roads in a new world 

Most delegates to this Assembly come from outside Fiii 
Perhaps you have had the upsetting experience of being lost* 
nere. How do you know where you are going? Whenever I am 
in a strange city or an unfamiliar town, it is difficult to 
discover the correct path to go where I want. Individuals 
and groups who follow Christ are finding their paths increas¬ 
ingly difficult to follow. 


As life becomes more complex it becomes more confusing 
to discover where our service is needed or how we are to 
apply ourselves to the jobs we face. How do we get into the 
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stream of real human needs? At the village level, we could 
share our taro or cassava with a hungry neighbour, but the 
farmers whose bananas rotted recently on Suva’s wharves are 
too far away for us to help them. They are even more remote 
than the striking dockworkers. The church hardly gets in¬ 
volved with either of them, as individuals or as groups. 

The Pacific world is becoming less peaceful’ 

The noise of the traffic. 

The neighbours’ radios too loudo 

Disputes over work and wages. 

Smelly buses 0 

Scarcity of food, high prices. 

No place to sit down and rest. 

Beer parlors full of young, boisterous men. 

Robberies„ 

Traffic accidents and death. 

Ugly shanty houses. 

Unhealthy trash disposal. 

Factories, business polluting water and air. 

Unsanitary toilets. 

Unsafe drinking water. 

Prostitution. 

Gambling. 

Unfair business practices. 

Political corruption. 

’Training schools’ that collect but don’t train. 

You can list more problems that happen in your own 
experience. Most of the problems come from new developments 
in our societies. But who is going to solve these and other 
problems? Do we leave it to the government? What is the 
role of the church? What is the role of the individual 
Christi an? 

In the face of unemployment, how are the new labourers 
to find work. 80% of Suva’s population is under twenty-five 




, ( ,U l Y ea 5 S . of age ° Man ^ of these young people want to work. 
What xs being done to train and give them meaningful employ¬ 
ment? Emphasize "meaning", for the young will not always 
accept gust any work for any wage. They have a right to 
know why their job is important. 

What is the role of the church in labour and trade 
unions? How can the church help in developing new indus¬ 
tries such as fishing, mining, and others? What about the 
improvement of existing industries, such as farming? How 

feels th^?^ 0 ^ 6 ° f l^ our be emphasized, so that each man 
feels the importance of his gob in serving mankind? 

It's a new world with many stran ge roads, 
our religion say to guide us? 1 


What does 


Porhaps the greatest change in religious attitude 
resuits from changes in man's scientific self-awareness. 

ehavxoral, biological, and technological disciplines remold 
our world-view. Man|s explanation of his faith is forced 
to adapt to changes in his view of the world. For most of 
the last fifteen centuries, man's peaceful, pastoral exist- 
ence allowed him to plod along without changing the forms 
of his relationship to other men and to nature. He was 
able to develop and maintain patterns of family life and 
community life, which supported him as long as he complied 
with their rules. The wider universe affected only a small 
part of the people, like those who sailed the seas and 
those who met other men coming into their home ports. Even 
e P or * s were little more than sandy beaches. Visitors 
could count on a warm welcome from islanders who were happy 
to have outsiders temporarily alter their simple routines. 
Tnere were cases where visitors became the feast rather 
than the honorees, but the last hundred years has been the 
virtual end of that. 

ships and planes, broadcasting and print have 
flooded islands with new faces and new thoughts. Traders 

+h Ce K br ^ U9 u t be f dS t0 exchan 9 e for the island treasures, but 
the heads have become the treasures which tourists carry 
gleefuliy away. Computers and television and satellites are 

n5 ar u fr ° m dlrectl y affecting our lives. The shape of the 
world changes so that a Christian has great difficulty 
applying what he once read devoutly from the Bible to the 

unitv^nMt^r • ^ a ? es * Rituals and ethics of a closed comm- 
y on t fit m societies that are increasingly mobile. 
















The Eighteenth Century man could read his Bible daily, 
pray regularly and sing hymns reverently, then apply his 
wisdom and perspective to the regulated events of his week’s 
work. Today’s man is buffeted and confused by too many pro¬ 
found thoughts and suggestions to use. 

The Bible is no longer relevant to today’s man unless 
interpreted by the daily newspaper and radio news bulletin. 
Prayer is no more than a selfish act if it fails to grapple 
with serious issues in the culture. Hymns take a different 
beat, swinging with words from the world. Commitment to any 
transcendent reality stands in danger of swamping by the 
tremendous input of scientific interpretation which serves 
many as a modern messiah. Religion or ’’magic” is classed by 
some anthropologists as simply another way of dealing with 
reality, not to be pitted against science, but to be consid¬ 
ered as a parallel mode of acquiring knowledge. (Levi- 
Strauss, 1966, p. 13) 

The Christian is forced to consider many paths, some 
not so straight and narrow, as he serves human need. Neither 
his motivation nor his direction are so simple to sort. 

Where is the arena of his confrontation with life? It is in 
the cities, the factories, the masses of humanity, where 
styles of service are designed from the refined gold of 
human frailties. 

Grounds for hope and fields for action: systems analy ¬ 
sis and cybernetics 

Cities are normally condemned for destroying the hum¬ 
anity of man. Yet cities are not only the objects of 
dreams, they are the centers of hope for the future. The 
city is ’’the only part of modern life which can rescue the 
world from hunger, poverty, disease and self-extermination.” 
The cities are the only agents available ”to wrench people 
free from narrow, bigoted, provincial ideas, commitment to 
outworn creeds, outdated mythologies, and attachments to 
things which are sacred but restricting to human life.” 
(Dodson, 1969, p.l) 

Because cities change social patterns they challenge 
existing traditions. Many think this is bad, but chaos was 
a necessary condition for creation to occur. Authority 
sought compliance with its pronouncements in another day. 
This was its only reason for communicating with the masses. 
But in the cities, authority must defend its decisions in 
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practical terms against the questioning of the people con- 
cernedo Communication breaks down when authority refuses or 
fails to fulfill its responsibility. Either indifference of 
revolution is the result. People either quit the church or 
change it, wnen the church fails to make its message clear. 

The struggle is constant between people with less status 
wanting to rise and those on top wanting to stay there. 
Morality changes with changes in the relationship between 
the two groups, those of low position and those in authority 
With.which group does the church identify? How does it act? 
"A situation is made more moral rather than people taught 
to be pious. The major purpose of a religiously directed 
effort should be to make situations more moral. This is 
social action. This the church cannot do when it is strapp¬ 
ed to the status quo". (Dodson, p.6.). The church must work 
to change human situations if it is morally upright. 

How can the church find its field of action? In broad 
terms, the new practices of systems analysis and of cybernet¬ 
ic controls provide models for styles of action. 

Systems analysis 


Systems analysis is an examination of a system of 
relationships by exploring the interactions between all 
parts of the system. The father in a family acts different¬ 
ly toward his wife than toward his children. He interacts 
differently with his employer than with his wife. He inter¬ 
acts differently with one child than with another. For 
example, systems analysis is the examination of the effect 
of the actions of the father on the system of the family. 

The actions of the father are one element.in the system. 
Every other element is then "wiggled" in turn, to see the 
effect of its functions in the system. What function is 
each expected to fulfill? What happens when one functions 
outside its expectations? What if the father tries to 
"mother" the child, or if he acts childishly toward his 
boss? How is the whole system affected? 

Systems analysis can apply to an examination of the 
functioning of the church in the system of society. What 
is the church expected to do? What happens when the system 
changes, and the functions must be altered? For example 
what happens when the church has traditionally operated ’ 
schools but the government begins to assume that function? 

he church may need to creatively withdraw from the educa- 
tionai function. The church may be forced to closely examine 
the needs for service in the society, to find what 2 27 












functions are not being fulfilled. ’’Religion in a modern 
setting must somehow come to terms with a pluralistic 
society if the necessarily absolutist beliefs of religion 
are not to destroy the equally necessary relativistic 
beliefs of societies dedicated to the institutionalization 
of change.” (Silvert, 1967, p.7). A division between the 
tenets of faith and the forms of service is necessary to an 
understanding of the church’s function in society. 

Christians and the church can usefully analyze the 
system in which they function to test their effect and to 
determine the changes to be made in their functioning. The 
goal is to serve the needs of a system called society. What 
needs are not being met? What are the problems? What 
religious problems do people experience? What can be done 
to solve either or both areas? Is the church or the govern¬ 
ment or another institution responsible? If not the church’s 
responsibility, what can Christians do to influence the 
proper acceptance of its task by another institution? 

The church is the leaven in the loaf, helping the bread 
to rise. It cannot properly be the crust, which browns and 
hardens on the outside» This may look like protection but 
it prevents the development of the inside. The dry hardened 
crust may crack the teeth of the consumer rather than provid¬ 
ing nourishment. Its proper function in the system is to 
provide life-giving nourishment, rather than being protec¬ 
tive covering. 

Cybernetics 

The mother chasing her small boy illustrates the 
cybernetic function by which factories and communications 
operate today. If the boy turns left, the mother turns left. 
When he turns right, she follows. She must move faster and 
further than the child or else she will not catch him. She 
must exceed the extremes of his movement in order to capture 
him. 


The mother operates as a steering mechanism to the 
child, reacting to changes of his direction. This is the 
cybernetic function. When she sees him change direction, She 
changes her movement and catches him. If she did not change 
with him then the child would only continue his new direction 
and escape. Cybernetics is the self-correcting ability of 
a machine, or a human being, or even a church. Knowing what 
is not right about its operation, the functioning body 
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changes and corrects itself. 


Social organisms usually try to solidify their patterns 
to avoid change. But free will is both a theological and 
social property.. M In government and politics, will is a 
pattern of relatively consolidated preferences and inhibi¬ 
tions, derived from the past experiences of a social group 
consciously labelled for a relevant portion of its members' 
and applied to guide the actions, to restrict the subsequ-’ 
ent experiences of that group and its members.” (Deutsch 
1963, p 0 107) „ This becomes ’’free will” when the ratios 
between the preferences and inhibitions change,. If the 
structure of its past is too rigidly set, then the will is 
no longer free to change. The institution may be overly 
stable, static, fixed, no longer growing with the changes. 
Change is m the nature of existence. Without change, the 
institution grows increasingly irrelevant and unable to 
serve even its own needs. It can no longer learn from its 
mistakes, but continues to function following old patterns 
until it dies. 


A cybernetic church can change ana improve in face 
new social realities. A pre-cybernetic church stagnates 
eventually suffocates to death. 


of 

and 


F eedback 


If God is alive, then his church must be open to recei¬ 
ve the feedback of changes in the world. Thb world is God's 
The.steering function of the world in action motivates us 
to involvement in new forms of service, new paths of mini- 


Sociological analyses provide pictures of man in the 
process of modernization, showing the contrasts between 
"Peasant” and modern societies. These factors are striking¬ 
ly applicable to church situations, in seeking to analyze 
the present position and possible goals. The following 
chart generalizes some factors which are similar to stages 
of development in society and in the church. 

Peasant subculture Self-actualizers (modern) 

(Bogers, 1969, p.25) (Chaplin & Krawiec, 1969 p.348 

or the p re- cybernetic church o r the cybernetic church 

mutual interpersonal distrust - accept themselves and others 
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in depth of interpersonal re- 
tions 


lack of innovativeness 
familism, low empathy 


spontaniety, creativity 


identify with mankind, need 
privacy and detachment, non¬ 
conformists democratic 


limit world view 


efficient perception of reality, 
problem and not self-centered, 
means and ends kept separate 


perceive limited good 


dependence, hostility 
toward government 
and authority 


appreciate ’’basic good of life" 

autonomous, independent of 
environment 


fatalism 


mysticism 


lack deferred gratification - sense of humour 

In the face of new realities, modernization forces the 
Christian to look at the structures of his society, at the 
system which he serves, to analyze the direction his life 
must take. The committed Christian cannot take his salvation 
as a gift to be hidden away under the mat for his own person¬ 
al assurance and comfort. Rather, his life is a gift to be 
given for other parts of the system of society, an element 
by which the whole is served, in which he is a willing slave 
of all, correcting his service to meet the needs and demands 
of his needy brother and needy society. 

Worship of service 

Worshipping God in Christ is a worship of service, 
placing ultimate worth on the style of life which was offer¬ 
ed as a model by Christ. Worship in spirit and in truth is 
an attitude motivating man to seek solutions for the pro¬ 
blems of society and of culture, to make humanity more 
human. Christ didn’t leave relics to be honoured; he left 
an empty tomb at an unknown site,, Christ lives <, Because he 
lives, we live„ Not to be pious spiritualists, lost in con¬ 
templation to forget the world, we are thrust into relation¬ 
ships in the systems of the worldo Our worship is confirmed 
through service to the needs of that worldo 
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Brothers to be brothers 


The major priorities for the next decade may not yet be 
clear„ Our imperative is to work toward their definition in 
this Assembly,, We are guided by the knowledge that this is 
God’s worldo We are sent as his ambassadors 0 Having accept¬ 
ed the love by which he died in service, we join him as 
agents of his love, as ’’lovers” as ’’willing slaves of alio” 

”We are related to one another, and we are persons and 
not things. The people of the world are not things to be 
manipulated, but persons to know; not heathen to be pro¬ 
selytized but persons to be heard; not enemies to be hated 
but persons to be encountered; not brothers to be kept but 
brothers to be brothers.” (Harris, 1967. p. 260). 
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NEW PATHS OF SERVICE 
PAPER II 

THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN DEVELOPING INDUSTRIAL AREAS BOTH 

URBAN & RURAL 

by 

Mr o Sitiveni Ratuvili 


In this paper, I shall be concerned mainly with the 
roles the Methodist Church can play in developing industrial 
areas both urban and rural in Fiji. This paper contains some 
suggestions and some insights that I have gained from my 
reading and observations. 

It is becoming obvious that the Church is gradually 
losing ground in the life of the working man living in an 
industrial area. Unless we put a stop to this, the Church 
will be completely edged out. The Church is becoming a 
nuisance rather than a help to many. This, I think, is due 
to'the fast-changing social structures which the Church, up 
till now, has had no answer for. The present structure in 
the Church was formulated to suit the village social struc¬ 
ture and still does, but in urban industrial areas like Suva 
and Lautoka this structure does not fit any more. The 
present trend in the Church is to think of it in terms of 
the Church building and the number of the congregations that 
come to worship in it. The Church building is a symbol of 
the static structure of the Church. I think then, that the 
structure of the Church should be radically reformulated to 
suit the social conditions in the industrial area. 

In the village, the Church occupies a central position 
in the lives of the people 0 It has become a part of their 
culture and the church building represents a living symbol 
of the presence of God amongst them n Loyalty to the church 
means loyalty to God. I am thinking particularly pf some 
villages where the impact of a monetary economy has not been 
very much felt. In an urban-industrial area, one finds a 
different situation altogether. There are social institu¬ 
tions besides the Church and people can turn to them to 
satisfy their needs. A Fijian, used to a subsistence kind 
of living in the village, has to adapt himself to a new 
situation where money means everything. Other factors also 
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claim his loyalty and his priorities are reorganized. The 
Church may find itself either in the middle or at the bottom 
of the list. The Church must accept the fact that this 
structure does not fit in this situation and needs to be re¬ 
thought and re-formed. There are some conservatives who find 
it hard to cope with the social conditions. These, I call 
the conformists, who regard life in the industrial area as 
an extension of the life they lived in the villages. They 
pretend to be immune from the changes around them but un¬ 
consciously, they are forced to adapt themselves to be able 
to survive under such conditions. Out of tliis group we get 
most of our congregations. It is most unfortunate that the 
Church has to prey on the loyalty of these people to be able 
to maintain its institution. 

On the whole, most of the people in the industrial areas 
either do not have time or are just indifferent to the church. 
Some of the younger generation are so frustrated with the 
Church that: they will not have anything to do with it. Some 
think of the Church as an old-fashioned, moralizing institu¬ 
tion, that has no relevance to the modern changing world. 

These are varying attitudes and opinions that people who 
live in industrial areas have of the Church. They all boil 
down to the fact that there is something wrong with the 
structure of the Church that needs to be changed. 

How can the Church be the Church of Jesus Christ in an 
industrial area? How can it be the servant Church, sensitive 
to its mission? How can it serve the needs of the people 
instead of the people serving its needs? How can it be the 
Church in the world as a leaven instead of an institution 
beside it? These are questions that we need to consider 
before we can determine the roles the Church can play (if 
there are any) in an industrial society,. 

First of all the Church needs to be de-institutionalizedo 
Instead of having an organized circuit with three ministers 
and other office workers on its payroll, the circuit should 
be divided into zones according to the size of the city or 
town. Each zone should be allotted to one minister who 
should be a trained and an experienced lay-trainer. His job 
would be to visit, teach and hold discussions with the work¬ 
ers wherever they are: in the factory, in the homes, in the 
park, or anywhere at all. The church building should be 
converted into either a cultural centre, a school building 
or a meeting place, whatever the need may be. 
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This will certainly require us to shift the emphasis 
in evangelism, from drawing them together to a diffusion in 
the world. We should train people and worship with them 
wherever they are, dispersed in the world, instead of draw¬ 
ing together to a central place and preaching to them a 
spiritual gospel that may have no relevance at all to the 
situation in which they live and work. The social structure 
and conditions in the industrial area should be subject to 
a close scrutiny and the elements of training and discussions 
should be oriented towards it. I know this will take time 
but perhaps we can implement some of these suggestions on 
an experimental basis in a particular industrial area. We 
should also be sensitive to the needs of the various age 
groups and the needs of the different cultures and religious 
beliefs represented in a particular area. 

The role of an industrial chaplain 

As yet we have no industrial chaplain in Fiji. We have 
ministers who have been appointed to industrial areas but 
these have no training in industrial chaplaincy. This, I 
think is another way in which the Church can be represented 
in an industrial area. There are certain qualifications 
which the chaplain should possess before he can be consider¬ 
ed eligible for the job: 

(a) He must have had a long personal knowledge of the di¬ 
versity of cultures and languages of the workers on the jobo 
This will enable him to communicate freely with all the 
workers, whether Christians or non-Christians. 

(b) He must have had some prior training in economics and 
social worko 

(c) He must be conversant with some aspects of political 
science and the Trade Union movement all over the world. 

(d) He must have some knowledge of the work of the 
International Labour Office and of the United Nations. 

(e) He should have a capacity for personal friendship with 
union leaders and bosses alike. He must be unbiased in his 
dealings with both. 

(f) He must carefully analyze the jobs provided by the group 
making the appointment in every case. 

(g) He must have the ability to interpret the Gospel in 
terms that are meaningful to the industrial worker. He 
should be widely read in experiments such as the French 
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Worker Priest Movement, the British Industrial Chaplaincy 
and the Australian experiments (I.T.I.M.). 


The chaplain on the other hand should guard against 
paternaiism. An indigene is possibly the best choice for 
D ° h ’ be c a use the white man with his patronising attitu- 
des does not fit into the local cultural situation. The 
chaplain should never lose contact with'the management 
because he could then become merely a chaplain to the Union 
On the other hand he must not accept too readily gifts from 
the company like the offer to build a church buifding etd 
This will only bring the church firmly into the grasp^of 
the company. An industrial chaplain can fit well in 
Vatukoula which is a rural industrial area. In the towns 

S ^Y a > bautoka, Nadi, Ba, Labasa, lay trainers can be 
very effective. 



New Paths of Service - Industry. 

Photo by Public Relations Office, Suva 
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NEW PATHS OF SERVICE 
PAPER III 

CHRISTIANS AS SERVANTS 
by 

Rev. Setareki A. Tuilovoni 


In some Pacific Territories the status of a servant is 
a lower one than that of a soldier or a chief T s herald. Even 
though a servant would be undertaking important tasks in 
preparing food for the chief yet in the eyes of society it 
was a lowly task. In days of tribal warfare, slaves captured 
in wars, if they were not victims to a cannibal feast, would 
stay in the chief’s house to help provide and cook food. So 
in such a society, many people would like to be served rather 
than to serveo 

The scene as recorded by St e Mark’s Gospel Chapter 10, 
where James and John asked Jesus to grant them the right to 
sit in state with him, one at his right hand and the other 
at his left, showed that they wanted to be served. But Jesus 
taught them that even if their request was justifiable, it 
could only be achieved by being a servant. The first prio¬ 
rity for his followers was to forget about being served and 
get on with the business of serving others. 

The question that may be raised at this stage is - Do 
Christians in the Pacific really grasp the truth that Jesus 
uttered? Do the leaders of the churches regard themselves 
as servants or as lords to be served by their congregation? 
What kind of image do people outside form of the Church? Do 
they regard it as a Super Power or as a means of serving the 
world? 

Christian spirit of service is needed in the worId today 

The idea of serving one’s fellowmen is not confined 
only to Christians. There are many service clubs such as^ 
Rotary and the Lions, whose sole motive is to render service 
to the community. Anyone can serve, but does he do.so with 
an ulterior motive or does it spring out of the belief that 
he cannot help but serve others without desiring any 
praise or reward? Do people in the Pacific do good turns 
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because they want to be praised? Do they serve in the 
spirit of sacrifice as Christ did? 

Many avenues of Christian service 

Some Christians in the Pacific find it difficult to 
erase from their minds the conception that in order to serve 
God, one has to be engaged in the service of the church 
Many a time, those who have passed their Entrance Examination 
r °J nter a Theological School, when interviewed before a 

wanted Sn to of * yn °?’ have admitted that the reason they 

- wanted to be a minister was to serve God. Thev did not 

seem to believe that God could be served in work such as 
teaching administration, or any other type of work that 
was not directly associated with the church. Is such a 
thought true in your area of the Pacific? Do laymen in the 

n' rea ^ lze .^at they can serve God in undertaking so- 

called secular jobs? ^ 

New doors of service opening up in the Pacific 

t nrd *5 !p b y st rf- ns of the Pacific believe that Christ is the 

of ™ Jt h6y Should be will ing to serve in any sphere 

of work which may present itself. P 

of ^ The h? ming of the whit e man to the Pacific changed some 
® Pf- t1: f rns of life that islanders had known for centu- 
r *® S ° lntr °d uc fi°n of a Western system of education 

Ind e neoJe e rl * °V? islander ’ s view about the world 
and people. The church in many island territories was the 

fand h ® ducation ‘ Some of the social practices of is- 

Chr?tt WS a S takel ? for g ran ted were challenged by 

Christianity. A case m point was the practice in Fiii of 
strangling the wives of a chief when he died. The inter- 

Fiii 1 can^ a d e fh y + tW ° l ssionaries ’ wives at Bau Islands in 
caused that practice to cease. 

the Pacifir th n°n 9 L! here f 1 ' chan 9 es taking place throughout 
the Pacific m varying degrees, World War II opened the door 

the 61 n°d l lslanders to look out into the world and for 
the world to see more of the life and activities of the people 

as faster h at ° f transportation, such 

as faster boats and air services, have brought more people 

visit the Pacific. Tourism is becoming an important 
th^P y d n territories. The coming of tourists into 

the Pacific affects the life of the people and increases 
ln c°me. As tourism is coming to stay, one wonders 
whether the church has looked at this phenomena as an oppor- 
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tunity for service. In some territories churches are think¬ 
ing of appointing chaplains for tourismc It is said that 
Tonga has moved to minister to its touristsAs the island¬ 
ers are joining in the business of hotel construction, could 
a room in a hotel be left for prayers for some of the tour¬ 
ists who come to stay in it? Do Christians invite these 
tourists to their homes and churches? Does the church care 
to study this new movement with the view to increasing its 
knowledge in order to minister to it more effectively? 

Development is becoming a familiar term in the Pacific 

The whole world is engaged in development. Even in the 
Pacific each :i sland territory is moving on with its develop¬ 
ment plans. Is the church behind development plans to give 
direction and meaning to them? Do laymep who are engaged in 
development regard their presence as that of the church in 
the daily activity of the people? Are they bringing back to 
the church their insights so that the church may be able to 
minister more effectively to these new situations? 

Social and economic development 

Some territories in the Pacific are taking social and 
economic developments very seriously. The following are 
some of the issues that need to be looked at by the church 
as fields of service: 

(a) Movement of people into towns. 

This phenomenon is evident throughout the Pacific 0 
Towns are attractive, not only for finding work, but also 
for modern amenities available there that are not found in 
villageso The dullness of the village life and the search 
for excitement causes many young people to move into towns 0 
Although some people might think that people from the rural 
areas should not move into urban situations, this trend is 
world-wide and is coming to stay„ The task of the church 
and Christians is to face the fact, and regard it as a field 
of serviceo We might as well ask ourselves these questions: 

Are our churches in the rural area helping to prepare 
their people before they come into an urban setting? 

Do they notify ministers working in urban areas 
of their members coming for education or work in towns 
and industrial sectors? 
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Are the churches in urban situations taking the trouble 
to visit, not only members of their churches, but 
others who are lost in the life of a town? 

Is the structure of a church working in the urban 
situation suitable for new ministries, such as indus¬ 
trial chaplaincy, hospital chaplaincy, house churches 
open air work, and even hotel chaplaincy to help 
people who drink excessively? 

Are church members in an urban situation willing to go 
out to find the lost, such as the town prostitute 
broken families, unemployed, people who are bitter 
against the church and humanity? 


(b) Movement of people from one territory to another. 

T.i.e movement of people from the outside world to the 
lsiand territories has been happening for quite a long time. 
As the result, people from Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Asia are now citizens of the territory in which 
they have settled This has created multiracial communities 
in the Pacific, and Fiji is one of the examples, where 
Fijians Indians and other Pacific Islanders, and people 
from other countries unite to form a Dominion. 


This movement of people from other Pacific Territories 
is a present reality. People move to those territories to 

work such as the people of F±jl whQ are , n Noumeaj r N ^ 

H fv! ri H eS ’ Brlt 1 1 ? h Solomon Islands and New Caledonia; New 
and^ow^al working in New Caledonia; Tongans working in Niue 
and New Caledonia. This movement of Pacific Islanders to 
work m territories other than their own is a new factor 
which may increase in the near future. 


T ^. There is also the movement of young people for educator. 
In Fiji many students from other territories^ stuping 
at the University of the South Pacific, the Pacific Theo- 
logical College and other schools and colleges in Fiji 
Students from the East Pacific also attend some schools and 
colleges m Papua New Guinea. Is the Church aware of its 
role in a multiracial society? Are Christians on the alert 
to render the ministry of reconciliation when racism begins 
to strain the relationship between various races living in a 
community? Is the church ready to receive people from other 
Pacific Islands who come to work or pursue education in a 
new environment? 
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The Fiji Council of Churches is trying to do something 
about students from other territories who are in Fiji for 
education* The purpose of appointing a chaplain to the 
University of the South Pacific is for him to look after the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the students. The Fiji 
Council is asking churches in territories whose students come 
to study in Fiji to let the Secretary of the Fiji Council of 
Churches have particulars of such students and other infor¬ 
mation that will be helpful to help those students feel at 
home in Fiji* 

It will help the person who goes to work in another 
territory, if he takes with him a letter of introduction 
from his minister 0 Addresses of church leaders could be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches in Suva c It is hoped that the church will help 
him to feel at home in a new place. It would also be good 
to encourage him to take an active part in the church where 
he is . 

(c) Pacific Islanders to play more part in business enter¬ 
prise 


The fact that the social and cultural life of some of 
the territories of the Pacific ran counter with modern busi¬ 
ness practice has left the indigenes behind in the field of 
business while Europeans and Asians push forward in their 
endeavours. Today the gap between the 1 haves T and T have nots 
is becoming wider and wider, and if not narrowed down will 
be a place of potential danger. 

In some parts of the Pacific the church finds it diff¬ 
icult to reconcile itself to business ventures. Some Chris¬ 
tians feel that, as the love of money is the root of all 
evil, Christians should not take part in business enterprises 
This attitude has caused the church and individuals to 
hesitate to M go out into the deep” as far as business 
enterprise is concerned. This attitude poses a lot of 
questions that Pacific Islanders may as well try to answer. 

Is business something dirty that Christians should not take 
part in? If the Lordship of Christ embraces all aspects of 
life, is business enterprise outside the realm of Christ T s 
activities? Can the church show new paths of service by 
encouraging its members, who want to undertake a business, 
to practise Christian principles as they run their business? 
Can the church help a Pacific Territory which lacks the 
”know how” of business by requesting overseas churches to 
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send Christian businessmen, either retired or anyone w 1_ >o 
volunteers, to help indigenes to take a more active part in 
business ventures? 

(d) The dawn of Unions in the Pacific 

There was a time when workers worked as individuals 
without knowing that if they formed unions they would have 
power to influence employers for their good. Now the people 
are beginning to realize that if they unite in their unions 
they will have power to stop work in order to gain their 
desire. This is what happens in a strike. The Fiji Dock- 
workers Union, on strike because they wanted a pay rise 
caused many boats to lie idle in Suva harbour. An individ¬ 
ual deciding not to work will not be very marked, but when 
several hundred men refuse to unload cargoes coming from 
overseas and refuse to load local ships, then the community 
begins to feel the ill effects of such a strike. It may be 
said that the church is losing a grip on the workers. There 
are times when workers need the help of the church when they 
are not treated well by their employers. When the church is 
not sympathetic towards the workers they too turn their backs 
on the church as an irrelevant entity that should be shunned 
Tt is.not too late for the church to help the workers and 
unionists to realize that their work is important in the 
society. Their work is necessary to the welfare of a society. 
Tne church should help the leaders of unions so that they 
may not misuse their power for thar own ends. There are 
some parts of the Pacific where unions have not been started. 
This is a new field for the church to enter with a view to 
helping the workers to act responsibly in their unions and 
to help them see that it is an opportunity for service. 

(e) Politics is in the Pacific. 

Politics is another thing that the church is still 
hesitant to face. It has been the attitude of many Christ¬ 
ians in the Pacific to regard politics as a dirty game, 
and as something not worthy for a Christian to engage in. 

Some Christians are just now beginning to take a second look 
at politics. They have found that in independent nations 
such as Western Samoa, Nauru, Cook Islands, Tonga and Fiji, 
as well as in territories that are looking forward to 
achieving independence in the near future, politics is a 
must. Laymen are moving ahead of the church in their atti¬ 
tude towards politics. The questions that we might well 
ask are these: 
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When will the church regard politics as an area of 
Christian Service? 

What do people have in mind when they say that religion 
should not be mixed with politics? 

How can we educate our congregation to take a respons¬ 
ible-part in politics at the level of voting and at other 
levels ? 

Should a minister of a church stand for election if he 
feels that God calls him to that task? 

(f) Pacific Islanders should be responsible stewards or God’s 
gifts. 

Pacific Islanders are people who have been greatly 
blessed by God = One has only to look at the fertility of 
the soil in some islands where food and wild fruit grow in 
abundance. The blue waters of the Pacific, washing the 
shores of many islands, are full of fish. Pacific Islanders 
should be good stewards of God’s gifts. 

When one looks at land development in the Pacific, one 
finds that Europeans have developed many big areas of land 
for plantations and cattle grazing. Most territories^ as 
far as the indegenes are concerned, are still engaged in sub¬ 
sistence level farming. It is true that land is something 
that is a heritage, not only for those who are living at 
present but for their descendants as well; yet the land 
should be used to produce more food for everybody„ 

As a result of the encouragement given by the South 
Pacific Commission, some territories are developing their 
land on a bigger scale. They have found that, in these 
days of economic development, the farmers are getting good 
return from their land and are able to get things to better 
their standards of living. In some territories they are 
engaging in joint enterprises with expatriates in the 
establishment of hotels for tourism. The owners of the 
land have a hold in the venture as well as the expatriates 
who provide the capital. Unless Pacific Islanders use 
their land, they will not be able to raise their standards 
of living. Can the church help development officers of 
the government who are trying to encourage the people to 
use their land? Can financial assistance be given in 
order that farmers may improve their farming methods and 
venture into bigger farming schemes? Can the church regard 
land developments as a point of contact with the people 
helping them to know that they are co-workers with God? 
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Can the church protect the rights of indigenes who are 
subject to the pressure of land buyers from overseas who 
are coming to buy or lease land from the people? 

The second area that is in many ways untapped is the 
harvest of the sea. Many islanders are still using the sea 
to get their daily supply of fish and other sea foods. Many 
are still fishing as individuals, but due to economic develop¬ 
ment the people are beginning to realize that there are great 
possibilities in the sea. Japanese, Koreans and Russians are 
taking the harvest of the sea in the Pacific and after they 
have canned the fish they catch, they send them back to the 
islands for the people to buy. 

As some of the Pacific Islands do not have enough land 
to farm for their livelihood, the sea is there with plenty 
of fish in it, to be developed into a big industry for the 
people of the Islands. The South Pacific Commission is 

& good work in holding consultations where represen¬ 
tatives from Pacific Territories discuss how best the people 
of the Pacific could utilize the ocean resources for their 
benefit. New types of fishing methods are being introduced 
and boats that can be used by islanders are being designed. 

It is hoped that the islanders will form their own fishing 
companies to engage in deep sea fishing. The Pacific Islands 
Producers* Association, which some territories have formed, 
is designed to help encourage agricultural production and’ 
find markets where the things produced can be sold. Fishing 
could be done on a co-operative basis 0 Many islanders who 
cannot find work can be engaged in fishing . It is here too 
that assistance from overseas Christians may be sought in 
order that they may advise the islanders as to the best way 
of developing a fishing industry. 

If the Pacific Islands people are using their land and 
sea for development, they will find that they are using God*s 
gifts to them for their benefit as well as that of others. 

It is a mistake to let the land lie idle or neglect the 
harvest of the sea. There is a moral obligation for the 
Pacific people to use the natural resources they y have. The 
church should not only preach about using the land but should 
take a lead by ”planting-up" church land. Some churches in 
the Pacific find that their members cannot give more to the 
church as their income is not sufficient to meet all their 
economic needs. In some parts of the Pacific such as Fiji, 
Forestry Projects are being undertaken by the church to help 
raise their income to meet their church obligations. 
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(g) More emphasis should be put on the dignity of labour. 

The Bible shows .us that God is an active God. He works 
himself and Christ worked when he was on earth 0 Christ's 
statement that he came not to be served but to serve is an 
indication that the God-head is engaged in the work of mercy 
for the people of the world. Christ himself did the hardest, 
yet the most valuable work on the cross, where he worked for 
our salvation„ It is surprising that some Christians do not 
see the dignity of labour. They regard some work as more 
important than others. Work as in farming or fishing is 
regarded by some as inferior to any work where one does not 
get his hands dirty, such as secretarial work, medical work 
and the like. Because some people regard one type of work 
as more dignified than another, they would give anything to 
get such work, even though the remuneration may not be so 
great. 


Until people of the Pacific realize that all work is 
important and should be done well, Christian service will not 
be fully realised in our island territories. This is not 
only true in the Pacific but in the world as well. 

What a difference it would make if everyone regarded 
his work as an expression of his belief about God. People 
would take pride in their work and do their utmost to do it 
well. People would try to please others in the manner in 
which they did their work. Everyone's work is a field of 
service where he can serve God and his fellowmen. Do our 
Christian people feel that they are instruments of God through 
whom God's purpose may be revealed? How can the church impart 
the truth about the dignity of labour? In what ways can the 
Assembly prepare those who attend it to be fore-runners in 
the promotion of the spirit of labour in our respective 
communities? 
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NEW PATHS OF SERVICE 
Part 4 

An example of Service 

THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO THE SNOOKER BOYS 

(Condensed from the report by the Rev T d 0 Aisake Vula, Suva, 
Fiji.) 


The Snooker Boys are a group of young men in Suva. 

Their ages range from 14 - 30 years and their educational 
levels vary widely but sometimes go as high as Secondary 
School standard. They are unemployed and are named after 
their favourite pastime - playing Snooker. Commonly regard¬ 
ed as bad boys, they have been involved in stealing, law¬ 
breaking, and disorderly conduct, often leading to convic¬ 
tion and criminal records in Korovou and Naboro Prisons. 
Employers don’t trust the Snooker Boys, thus employment is 
difficult. Family ties have been broken for months or years, 
thus the boys are entirely dependent on themselves or the 
group for their livelihood. 

Key problems include boredom, laziness, loss of sense 
of duty, drinking, stealing, records of convictions, unaware¬ 
ness of Christ in life. 

Positive factors aie mutual love and help for each other, 
desire to accomplish concrete goals, and some background in 
education, Christianity and customs. 

Step X - Finding their needs 

* They need Christ 

* They need love 

* They need security: employment, money, living 

* They need good leadership 

* They need a constructive scheme of work to benefit 

individual and group life 

* They need a good and secure future» 

Step II - Meeting their nee ds 

1» The church ministers to Snooker Boys for Christo 
2 0 Temporary or permanent jobs are sought for them Q 
3. Constructive schemes are devised for them and then they 

decide their needs and ways to meet them 0 














Step III - Farming and business projects 


1. The church offers land for gardening, free guidance and 

leadership 0 

2. Suva Rotary Club, Hunts Travel Limited and individuals 

donate garden tools, provide construction work, and 
other jobs and help with cash, and materials. 

3 0 Crops will soon be harvested for market from the garden, 

Step IV - Marketing 

Fijian Central Co-op has helped by supplying goods to 
be sold in the Snooker Stall in the main market. These 
goods have included yaqona (kava), tobacco and bananas. 

Progress to date 


Snooker Boys are doing odd jobs such as construction, 
weeding, digging, as well as working in the gardening and 
marketing schemes. Some members are employed. 

The Snooker Boys now have a bank account and meet the 
weekly rent for housing. They provide adequate food and 
there is growth of their sense of duty and future security. 
Most maintain good behaviour and they are beginning to find 
the spirit of Christ in their lives. 

Aims of the Ministry to Snooker Boys 

lc To help them re-discover Christ and receive him as their 
Saviour. 

2 0 To rehabilitate these young men to normal life and res¬ 
ponsibility after prison terms» 

3 0 To help them realize the importance of their future and 
to be ready for it„ 

4. To help them learn Farming and Marketing as high and 

honoured professions. 

5. To help them understand their problems and decide how to 

overcome them c 
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COMMISSION IV 
NEW UNITY IN CHRIST 
Presented by Rev. Mila Sapolu 


PREFACE: 

L'Sfg in f st “" 

account ; preparing this P a Per several ideas were taken into 

Th^s t m eine ° f B ^ ptism is related to "New Unity in Christ" 
This means unity, renewal and mission. Y 1 

2. The paper seeks to be biblical, theolom'™! upl¬ 
and practical in its outlook. the ° lo 9 lcal > historical, 

3. The subject is developed from ideas received in the oast 

J"w? Sent ““ SeekS *° keep i,s sl » 6ts open ?„ ? h P 

4 " tho P u per , Seeks to think especially about the work of 

the churches m the Pacific today. Insights were drfwn 
from questionnaires sent to churches related to the PCC. 

OUTLINE: 


Introduction: 


The following are considered* tho -k , • 

the priority of grace, the relpon^e k fai h h ba Ptrsm, 
of eschatology, the individua^and the corporate 
baptism and its relation to confirmat^o^rd^o^munion 6 . ^ 


Section 1. 


to churches^ repli ® S from a questionnaire sent out 

church^^bUie^abourbaptism." 111 ^ “ d in the 


Section 2. 


Unity of t he Church". 


Five points of unity drawn from 
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the Early Christian Church and the answers to the question 
naires sent to Pacific Churches. 

Section 3 . 

The Mission of the church is then recorded and develop¬ 
ed in three separate ways: 

(a) Mission is accomplished through the work of the individ¬ 
ual in the church and through the corporate body of tne 
church. 

(b) Mission is achieved through the proclamation of the 
gospel. 

(c) Mission is achieved by being in the world. 

There is then a discussion on the work of the Holy 
Spirit the place of Christology and the "charismatic gifts . 

Section 4. 

A final section is concerned with the renewal of the 
church and the individual. Baptism, confirmation and comm 
union as a unity are discussed. 
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The Meaning of the Sa crament of Bapti sir. fa r the 
Renewal and Mission of the ChTTTPh- 


Unity , 


E^ hjsians 4: 4 - -There is one body and one Spirit, even 

as are called in one hope of your call- 
mg." ‘ 

Introduction: 


Evangelism and baptism are 
the meaning of one helps us to 
other. 


inter-related 
understand the 


Understanding 
meaning of the 


we of Ch ^' 

Vischer has summed it up as follows:- y 

"The baptism of Jesus meant that the One riqht- 
eous One took upon himself the sin of the many 
and beoame one with them. Our baptism means 

and^I 6 ’ thS man ^’ are lncor Porated into Him 
and become one with Him and in Him". 

tUr.Sl His?o2 i of P l2v2ion e ° f ChriSt a ” d in 

5 ?“* 

” rld - 


bar, + -,-I he basis .°f baptism lies in Jesus Christ, in his 
baptism his ministry, his death and his resurrection Ban 
tism sets forth the Gospel. The sacrament w a s instituted^' 
of Christ, commanded by the Lord of the Church and n - - 

Sr™ In JSafSr'i';. 2 ^ ““"‘U^ne 

nrion +h J Zt a U ’ before we w ere born and before any 
fUm +h h 9ht ° r dSed ° f ° Ur own * Ba P tis m comes not onl y y 
i e the 9raCe °5 bUt fr ° m the P r evenient grace of God 

i^ by fair'® supplied even before we have asked fox 

hant^ aPt U m S6tS f ° rth the Gos Pel in four ways. First 

covenant S of 6SSeS the Priority of the grace of God as the 
covenant of grace. Secondly, it applies the work of Christ 
to the recipient of bap.is, for all tine, past, preset 2d 
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■future Then baptism admits the baptized person into the 

community"of believers, the church ' 

There is union with Christ in his body. Finally, there is 
remission of sins in his blood, resurrect ion unto eternal 
life and our calling and engagement to be his for ever 
This engagement is in faith, and the Holy Spirit works to 
provide us with the equipment for the faith. Unfortunately 
many seem to stop at this point, but baptism is a p° pen¬ 
ological in nature. It looks forward to a hope at the con 
ESEwon. Baptism is both individual and corporate; past, 
present and future; it is once and for all, yet it has 
natural progression towards confirmation and communion. 

Baptism is a call to faith and it is also a call to 
service. To be baptized means to live in and for Christ, 

To live in and for the church; and to live m and for the 
worldo 


Se ction 1: The Sacrament of Baptism 

Questionnaires were sent out to a number of churches 
in the Pacific and from the replies received these statements 
can be made. In the celebration of the sacrament of baptism 
in the churches that replied eleven elements are present. 
These are:- 


1. The invocation of the Holy Spirit 

2. The use of water 

3. The use of the Trinitarian formula 

4 The stating of the Christian name 

s! The declaration of the Scriptural authority for 

baptism. 

6. The assurance of grace and of the abiding mercies 

of God and the remission of sins. 

7. The Confession of faith 

8. The vows by or on behalf of the baptized 

9. The welcome by the congregation 

10* The statement of eschatological outlook of baptism 
with the intent of looking forward to confirma¬ 
tion and communion 

11. The blessing on the one baptized. 


In these eleven points unity is marked, but so too is 
disunity. These facts seem clear about the churches who 
replied to the questionnaire: 

1. All churches baptize infants 

2c All use water 

3 , All use Trinitarian formula 
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4. All use water by sprinkling, pouring or by immersion 
5c All seek vows made by parents 
6c All seek a period of instruction 

7c All recognize baptisms administered by other churches 
provided the Trinitarian formula is upheld 
8. All see baptism in the church as the normal mode 
9o None re-baptize 


This indicates a high level of unity but it is also 
necessary to note the disunity amongst us; 

lc Some churches accept all children while others accept 
only children of Christian parents c 

2 0 Some allow "proxy" parents while others do not 0 

3. Some churches ask only for vows from the parents and 
not from the church c 

4° Some churches allow only an ordained person to con¬ 
duct holy baptism; others allow authorized "home 
missionaries" or non-ordained pastors and some 
allow laymeno 

5c Some churches believe in "regeneration" and some seek 
the decline of infant baptism and look for "believ¬ 
er’s baptismc 


These factors show theological divisions and pastoral 
problems. Theologically it may be that we should look not 
just at the rite itself, but at the inner meaning in order 
to find out what lies behind the rite. "Baptism" can be 
interpreted like another Christian word "Kerygma", which 
means that baptism is to be interpreted, not in relation to 
what we do, but in relation to what God in Christ has done 
and will do for us. The meaning lies in Christ. Baptism 
is therefore common to all; it is the solemn sign of recog¬ 
nition into the church visible; it is the sign of the for- 
giveness of sins; it is the sign of separation from the 
world to God; it is the sign of adoption and renewal in 
union with Christ. Union with Christ in his Body means unior 
m his death and also in his resurrection. 

Section 2 : The Unity of the Church 

Throughout the world there is wide agreement that unity 
is one of the most urgent problems facing the Christian 
church today. Since baptism stands theologically as the 
first move to enter the family of the Church, then it is 
necessary to see the relationship between baptism and unity. 
Truly there is one God, one Lord and one Spirit. Likewise 
there are two symbols of unity which belong to the Body 
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Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper» 

From the time of the early church, the two sacraments 
were everywhere regarded as essential to the life of the 
church and were therefore symbols of its unity„ Since then, 
however, there has been a tendency to separate the two 
sacraments and thus they lose much of their value as symbols 

of unity • 

In what ways does baptism show forth to the world the 
meaning of unity? 


1 . Baptism is found in Holy Scripture« 

This is significant because of the place of Scripture 
in the Church and the place of the one who is shown in 
Scripture as the Lord God. Here is seen the fullness of the 
meaning "The Word of God" both in its written form,_in its 
proclamation, and in the person of Jesus Christ who is "the 
Word. 


2o Unity is seen in the baptismal Prayer. 

3 o Unity is seen in the use of water and the Trinitarian 

formula. 

No one baptizes into his own denomination, nor into 
the church, but into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. 

4 0 Unity is seen in the structure of the baptismal service. 

5 o a fuller insight into the meaning of baptism has also 

decisive significance for the unity of the Church. 

The deepest meaning of baptism is participation in 
Christo Through baptism we are members of the body of 
Christ, planted in Christ, who is our unity. This is a 
unity given by God, a unity which we have not constructed, 
but into which we have been joined through Baptism » All we 
who have been baptized are one with Christ and, therefore, 
also one with one another 0 Baptism thus bears witness to_ 
the unity given in Christ, the unity of the church„ But if 
this unity already is present, ‘the churches’ must strive to 
give expression to it in fuller measure and in more visible 
formo Only when this takes place can the church consistently 
carry on its faith-inspiring mission for the world, accord- 
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ing to the words of our Lord: 

2 that they may become perfectly one, so that the 
world may know that thou has sent me 2 (John 17:23) 


60 Unity is seen because the intention of baptism has a 
central themec 


It is a proclamation of the Gospel« It is a means of 
evangelism and it is a means of teaching. 

Section 3: The Mission of the Church 

Mission is not an optional extra in the life of the 
church, but it is the very heart of the life of the Church. 
Mission means love, compassion, and service» Baptism can 
certainly be an instrument for mission. 

1c Mission is achieved through the life and witness of the 

individual members and also through the corporate body of the 
church. This aspect of baptism is not being followed up in 
all cases. Where there is the care and nurture of the Lord 
given to the child and his parents, both through the work of 
those ordained in the ministry, and also in the work and care 
of the whole church, then there is a deepening of the reli¬ 
gious life. It appears that there is a neglect in instruct¬ 
ing both the young and the old in the full meaning of the 
promises which they make, in their baptismal vows« 


The questionnaire revealed many children are brought to 
the church to be baptized for the wrong motives. Examples 
given as reasons are: custom; tradition; join the church; 
insurance against calamity. 


Here then, is the place for mission in baptism. If the 
minister feels the motives of the parents are not the true 
reasons for baptism he can try to lead the people into a 
deeper understanding. Custom may be pure surface. Tradition 
may be unhealthy. Parents however, can be enlightened and 
instructed. Evangelism is thus carried further into the 
extended family and the explanation of baptism is given in 
accord with true theology. 

The life of the individual is thus strengthened by the 
life of the corporate community, as the newly-baptized person 
enters the family of God. Tlir ough this corporate community, 
a quality of life is imparted. Likewise, the individual 
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strengthens the corporate community, for here the task of 
evangelism takes root and the corporate community can togeth¬ 
er take further steps in mission„ 

2o Mission is achieved through preaching the gospel 0 Bap¬ 
tism is no exception, both as an act within the fellowship, 
and in its pastoral concern before and after the act 0 

3. Mission is achieved by being in the worldo The world 
sees the meaning of baptism in the care, compassion and love 
which people have for one another within the fellowship of 
believers and in the quality of life of the baptized. By 
being in the world and by taking seriously the true meaning 
of baptism in a true relationship to God, then both parents 
and children enrich the worldo 

4. But mission is also eschatalogical» Our mission is to 
take place in the world now» Jesus Christ has risen and 
ascendedo He has not yet come again as he has promised he 
will in the Consummation of God ? s will and purpose„ So our 
mission in the present also looks to the future. 

Baptism should not be seen as exclusion from others who 
are not baptized. Rather we should think of it as a means 
whereby other people may be brought to Godc It is a way 
whereby the sanctification of the whole may be brought about 
by the few for God desires all to be baptized. Baptism 
brings us back to the fad that the baptism of all is a con¬ 
cern of the whole church. 

Baptism enables men to be truly men for these relation¬ 
ships are involved 

God and the person baptized 
God and all baptized people 
The baptized and their neighbours 

In baptism there is surely a relation between Christ and 
the Spirito We are baptized into his baptism, his ministry, 
his death and his resurrection„ Christ ? s baptisn was follow¬ 
ed by the coming of the Spirit upon him in a new way, in 
order to equip him for the office of Messiah. Christ in his 
baptism was identified with those whom he came to save and 
serveo There was also a pointing towards the cross„ 

In the sacraments we lose our own life, yet emerge to 
newness of life. Thus the christology of the sacraments 
means that we participate in the total ministry of Christ in 
the world. To take this a stage further, it is true that 
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there is a relationship between covenant and commission„ To 
be in the covenant of grace through baptism reminds us that 
we are committed to mission» 


The person baptized: 

Is to fight against sin and evil 

Is linked with the Lord for ever 

Is to be claimed by Christ the Lord 

Is to be incorporated in the Body of Christ . 

Section 4 : The Renewal of the Church 

The renewal of the church will undoubtedly be helped 
by seeing more clearly the relationship of baptism to both 
the unity and the mission of the church„ 

In baptism, the individual is constituted as a member 
of the Body of Christ, and hence in baptism, the church is 
successively reborn‘in every generation., We can only be. 
sure this will happen when the baptized are nourished faith¬ 
fully. 

Christians place a tremendous emphasis upon the Lord’s 
Supper o But have we placed the same emphasis upon baptism? 
Some churches give a very small place to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper„ But this is even more true of the Sacra¬ 
ment of Baptismo Renewal of the church must involve a closer 
relationship between baptism, confirmation, and the commun¬ 
ion than ever before. 

How then, can we bring baptism, either of infants or of 
adults into a relevant relationship with confirmation? 

Church leaders will have to consider this aspect more 
seriously, so that baptism, especially in infancy, is not 
seen as a once-for-all act, with no relationship to the 
covenant and its progression and consummation in confirmation 
and communion. Some of the criticisms against baptism will 
be shattered if this is done, for it takes the sting out of 
the thought of magic, superstition, tradition, a^d irrele¬ 
vance . 

A renewal of our inner life, whereby we see again the 
full meaning of baptism, will enrich the corporate body of 
Christ and will again give impetus towards both unity and 
mission. 
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Dr. Harold Hanlin (Micronesia) and Rev, Peyandy Lepi 
(New Guinea) enjoy a talk over supper. 
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